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were the chief accomplishments of ladies in the 

Feudal Age. Singer's inventions, and their de- 
velopment by his successors, have since made 

the art of sewing common to all. That the 

value of the sewing machine as a means of 
refinement is exceeded by the printing press, \ 
may be an open question—but no question exists . 
as to the superior excellence of 
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For Family Sewing 








Your choice of Three Distinct Types. 
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...[he Cup of Cheer... 


Newmark’s Hawaiian Blend Coffee brings cheer to every breakfast 





table that it graces. It’s a coffee for the many—good enough for 
the rich, cheap enough for the poor. Just think of your breakfast 
| | with a steaming, fragrant, delicious cup of ‘‘ Hawaiian Blend.”’ 






| Never sold in bulk. One pound packages only. Imported, roasted 






and packed by Newmark Bros. 
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OUR SMALLEST FRIENDS, THE 
HUMMERS. 


BY ELIZABETH AND JOSEPH GRINNELL, 


*\E have found a good deal of entertainment 
when Mrs. Anna Hummer nests low. It 
is emphatically ‘“‘ Mrs. Hummer,’’ for her 
brilliant lord is off to the arroyos or blos- 
soming fields as soon as the real cares of a 
family are upon him. Thus is the little 
wife left to the building of the fragile nest, 
the provisioning of the larder, and the rear- 
ing of posterity. She is capable, and spends no time, that we 
have observed, in repining at her limited sphere. Ever faithful, 
fearless, untiring, she meets the demands of her annual twins, 
even nesting twice, if there be time, before the summer mid- 
heat. She begins about Christmas, and we have seen her in- 
cubating as late as June. Once she was caught repairing an 
old nest in August, but she gave it up ina few days. We 
have protected this tiny bird in many a rain when, to our im- 
agination, she and her young were in imminent danger of 
drowning. She accepts our intervention in the matter of para- 
sols and gingham aprons and things, for cover, with a trustful 
look, and takes no exceptions. She is the most fearless of all 
our birds, and we have tamed her at nesting time into com- 
plete trust. One hardly dares to close one’s fingers over the 
frail being, lest in spite of tenderness of touch she be crushed. 
We have photographed her and her young in every desired at- 
titude : on the wing, in the act of feeding, or poised above the 
nest. 

It takes about two weeks so to tame any of the birds that we 
can handle them at will, but when accomplished it gives one a 
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thrill of delight unequaled by any other victory. The me- 
chanical work is done of course by a professional, after we 
have finished the preliminary taming and coaxing. Some of 
the accompanying photographs were published in the Wide 
World Magazine, London. With the British love of claiming 
everything it sees, that magazine announced that the photos. 
were taken in the ‘‘ Island of Dominica,’’ thus leaving out of 
the question our own Southern California, because, forsooth, 
it is not under the English crown. We could afford the slight. 

A summer resident of our lowlands, and reaching to the 
summit of the mountains, is the Black-chinned humming bird. 
It is most abundant in the foothills, where it nests after the 
middle of May. ‘These birds are more abundant after a wet 





C. M. Davis Eng. Co Copyright 1897 by Daugherty & Grinnell 
*“* DINNER, PLEASE.’’ 


winter, choosing to breed near streams. They retreat as the 
flowers grow dry, and may be found later at high altitudes. 
The Black-chinned hummer is colored a brilliant metallic of 
amethyst violet, changing to blue and green. In this species 
the female also wears a throat patch of spotted metallic, but is 
modest of coloring. 

We have also the Costa’s hummer, occurring as early as 
April, and nesting in barren washes far from water—-differing 
in this from the former. The head of this bird is a purplish 
red with violet reflections. Lower parts grayish. Female 
plain, with some metallic spots on throat. 

The Rufous hummer loves our orange groves during its 
spring migrations, where it may be seen among the blossoms 








C. M. Davis Eng. Co. Copyright 1897 by Daugherty & Grinnell 
MRS. GRINNELL AND “‘MRS. HUMMER.”’ 
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and almost taken from the thickest clusters with the hand, if 
one takes the trouble to wait stock-still. It is not known to 
breed farther south than the higher mountains. The Rufous 
hummer is a golden green above, having a reddish gloss in 
some lights. The belly and under tail-coverts are of dull 
rufous or pale cinnamon. The wings are blackish, with a 
violet luster. A lustrous bird indeed, and well might it be 
coveted by the lover of precious stones. It is an animated 
diamond impossible of reproduction in carbon. 

Less glorious of tints, but very beautiful, is the Anna’s 
hummer, first referred to, which is common the year round. 
Like all the hummer family this bird follows the flowers. In 
winter it is in the orange groves; late in the fall it finds its 





C M. Davis Eng. Co Copyright 1897 by Daugherty & Grinnell 
POISING AT THE NEST. 


sweet sustenance in stubble patches where the tardy weed- 
blossoms hold out inducements. They may be seen in pro- 
fusion flitting among the eucalyptus tops when in flower, or 
close to the ground among the petunias or nasturtions. They 
do not wait for a blossom to expand, for they pierce the petals 
of the buds at the apex or puncture them at the base. Their 
chief food is nectar, alternated with a meat diet furnished by 
tiny spiders and flies. After a gentle rain, when swarms of 
little flies, almost invisible, dance above the alfalfa, we have 
seen these birds eating them without stopping to count their 
victims or alighting for several minutes, taking them on the 
wing and not seeming to disconcert the cotillion. We have 
never seen any of the hummers walk, their slender toes being 
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fashioned only for clinging. They dart in and out of the gar- 
den spray, back and forth like a rainbow flash ; or they sit 
under the dripping leaves of a rosebush and bathe in the dew. 
This last is a common sight after a fog, and the lover of birds, 
out early, will take a hearty laugh at the proceedings. In the 
sunlight, under the drip of the dew, sits an animated bunch of 
luster, out of whose tiny black eye shines the unmistakable 
sign of intelligence. On the top of the head is a close-fitting 
crown of metallic scales meeting a throat-shield of the same 
effect. The irridescence is a lilac crimson, and the lay of the 
metallic scales is interrupted only by a line from the base of 
the beak through the eye. The back and middle tail-feathers 
are a golden green, other parts whitish, glossed with green. 
The female is plainer, with no scales on the head and throat. 
In a wet year the Anna hummer nests low. If we have had 
early rains, and, by the last of December or the first of Janu- 
ary, see these birds picking at last year’s pampas tufts, or at 
the spider webs spread out on the hedges, we know we shall 
find the nest no higher than our head, or possibly than our 
elbow. In a dry season the bird selects a eucalyptus branch 
a hundred feet above, where she incubates amid the fragrance, 
and looks down from her fairy perch like a fragment from 
the stars. 

The eggs of the Anna hummer (as are those of all the 
family) are two in number, the size of a Boston baked bean, 
and pure white. The engravings show the growth of the 
young, the shape and tiny size of the nest, and the trustfulness 
of the mother bird as no pen can portray them. 


Pasadena, Cal 


THE WHITE INDIAN. 


T is eighteen years since a slender young man with 
long yellow hair and an almost.unearthly ambidex- 
terity of utterance, made the athletes forgotten in 
their own arena—a “ Spring Meeting” of the Har- 

vard Athletic Association. The great Hemenway Gym- 
nasium was jammed with the iridescent crowds such a col- 
lege contest brings out. And it wasa good meeting. Bird- 
like Fay, a rufous Apollo, had set a standard of grace not 
yet lowered. And Squibb, and many another hero of 
long ago, had wrought such feats of forearms and biceps 
as the $50-a-week professionais do not find it worth the 
hazard of their necksto try. And Dr. Sargent, director, 
had capped the climax with his rocking chair miracles in the flying 
trapeze. 

But they were all as though they had not been, when the young Medi- 
cine flower, Té-na-tsa-li, stalked out from under the balconies, followed 
in single file by his impassive brown brethren ; and harangued the mul- 
titude, and then promoted and presided over a strange ceremonial dance. 
None but the young men who had jecparded their bones to win the soft 
patter of gloved hands, remembered any more the ‘‘ events of the day.”’ 
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THE WHITE INDIAN. I 


The event was Frank Hamilton Cushing, the scientific youth who had 
been living for three years with the Zufii Indians of New Mexico, had 
learned their language and their rites, had been adopted into the tribe 
and its mysterious priesthoods ; and now brought his aboriginal brothers 
to get a ceremonial supply of the sacred waters of the Atlantic. 

Cushing, indeed, was epidemic in the culture-circles of New England, 
that year of 1882. I remember it very well ; and have just been re read- 
ing a large amount of the excitement that cameintotype. His personal 
magnetism, his witchcraft of speech, his ardor, his wisdom in the un- 
knowabilities, the undoubted romance of his life of research among 
‘“wild Indians of the frontier ” (for New Mexico was a good deal further 
from Boston then than it is now), and the impressive dignity and poise 
of his Indian comrades—all were contagious. The Zuiiis, in particular, 
were a sheer revelation to the somewhat waterproof East, whose ideas of 
Indians were (and still enough are) a hazy cross between a cigar-store 
wooden eikon and a dime-novel scalp-taker. With the usual enthusi- 
asm of them surprised to find something they did not know before, the 
Discoverers of Indians promptly erected their new finds into demigods. 
And Mr. Cushing was their prophet. 

Never was tour more skillfully managed. Perhaps never was another 
quite so curiously mixed between genuine scholarship and the arts of 
the showman. It is possible that there has lived another genuine eth- 
nologist who could have conceived the plan ; but beyond doubt, no other 
could have carried it out so well. The objects of this starring tour were 
two-fold—to increase Mr. Cushing’s hold on the Zujfiis, and to ‘‘interest 
capital’’ for the continuance and enlargement of his work. This state- 
ment is not official, and is on my own responsibility ; but I presume it is 
fair. 

It was, at any rate, the ‘‘cleverest ’’ thing that has ever been devised 
and carried out by a scientific student anywhere. And in the major aim 
it was successful. Quite as shrewdly conceived on the other object, it 
was less fortunate. The latter end of Cushing’s relations with the Zujiis 
was worse than the first ; for they came to understand (and of course to 
resent) that he pried into their most sacred secrets to publish them to 
an irreverent world. But financially, the trip was a stunning success. 
Mrs. Mary Hemenway, the rich and philanthropic woman who had al- 
ready given Harvard its great gymnasium, became rapt in the idea of 
doing great things for science. She furnished the most elaborate and 
costly expedition that America has ever put in the field for ethnologic 
work ; and maintained it as long as a rational person could doso. Her 
fatal mistake was in thinking that a young man who could study so hard 
and talk as one inspired must also be a business manager, fit for supreme 
control of so complicated an enterprise as spending $25,000 a year at 
once scientifically and economically, That he was not, it would bea 
little absurd to blame Mr. Cushing—nor that he should think he was. 

It is not unreasonable to feel that this apparent great success in secur- 
ing a princely endowment for the works to which he was devoted, was 
the real undoing of the ambitious young scientist. It involved him— 
who had won his splendid spurs in poverty and self-denial and hardships 
—in growing suspicion, reproach and final crushing failure. The ‘‘Hem- 
enway Southwestern Expedition ’’ was equipped to do, and ought to 
have done, altogether the greatest work ever done in any ethnologic 
field research. It should have been, and could have been, an imperish- 
able monument to the earnest woman who endowed it and to the men 
who did its work. Think of an expedition with Bandelier, Cushing, 
Hodge, and ten Kate on its staff, and all the money it needed ! 

But it was a cruel disappointment to Mrs. Hemenway, a handicap to 
its staff, and the crash of doom to the man who got his wish. It not 

only proved his inaptitude as a financier (which was to have been ex- 
pected) ; I fear it sophisticated his very standards. 
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THE WHITE INDIAN. 13 


At any rate, this magnificent expedition, which seeded the dry valleys 
of New Mexico and Arizona with gold eagles and hopes, is generally 
written a failure. Andso it was. Its enormous excavations, its great 
collections, its innumerable notes—si monumentum quaeris, you may 
circumspice in vain. It is a scattered and uncoordinated wreckage. 

Doubtless Mr. Cushing has been more lied against than any other 
American explorer, and quite as much lied for. Since 1882 I have kept 
his trail ; and I wish to speak of him in absolute justice—to him and to 
the cause. 5 

It is not too much to say that no other man in America ever showed 
equal genius for Mr. Cushing’s own work—as diplomat-detective to ac- 
quire the innermost secrets of a primitive people. The only other man 
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who has shown the like gift was too busy as judge to be so startling a de- 
tective. On the other hand there are in this field several quiet, rather 
plodding students whose researches carry rather more weight than 
Cushing’s. Striking out from his account all the printed glamour of his 
indiscreet adorers, to say nothing of the usual soulless space-writer— 
there was always in himse)f a certain quality which caused grave scientists 
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to keep a little shake of salt for Cushirg’s theories. Beyond a doubt, he 
learned more details, and more intimate details, about the tribal organi- 
zation of mankind than any other man who ever lived. There isno man 
to whom ethnology owes a greater debt; for until Cushing we had not 
the precise facts on which to pivot our concept of the early organiza- 
tions of humanity. Yet he does not rank in science with at least two 
men who worked beside him in the same field. 

Cushing was too much—let us say, poet. The same acute imagination 
which enabled him to discover occult things, went on to discovery of things 
which weren’t there. A phlegmatic person could never have achieved 
his successes—nor his blunders. His theories, for instance, of antiquity 
and population in the Southwest are absurd; and in many less generic 
lines there is a hazard of too much rhyme for entire reason. He was, in 
fact, the last—and incomparably the best equipped—official leader of 
that now outgrown Romantic School in Science—the iridescent bubble 
fullest blown by Prescott, quietly pricked by Lewis H. Morgan, and for- 
ever wiped up by Bandelier. And, here again, he was a curious admix- 
ture ; for he was the foremost of field-students. With less romance in 
his make-up, his wonderful adroitness, his intuition and his patience 
would have given him an unimpeachable rank in one of the most vital 
of all sciences. As it was, he stands unrivaled as an ethnologic-detect- 
ive, so to speak. His failure was when he assumed the judicial function. 

Cushing was born July 22, 1857, in Pennsylvania, and lived as a boy on 
a farm in Barre, N. Y. A plowed-up arrowhead there was the spark 
that kindled in his boyish interest the flame that blazed so brilliantly 
through the rest of his life. His father threw the lad’s ‘‘ Indian truck”’ 
out of the window, and discouraged his ambitions; but others were not 
so dumb, Cushing was for a short time at Cornell, where the late C. 
Fred Hartt encouraged him. Later, Prof. Baird, of the Smithsonian, 
took an interest in the precocious young student, and got him appointed 
to the institution and sent to Zufii in 1879 with the Powell-Stevenson 
expedition. Cushing remained in Zufii three years then ; and his elo- 
quent articles describing this strange experience (the Century Magazine, 
beginning Dec.,’82) made a sensation throughout the country. Return- 
ing from the East, he gave Zuifii three years more. 

The Hemenway Expedition, which operated in the Zufii region and in 
the Salt River valley on a great scale, came to an untimely end, in con- 
fusion, hatred and disappointments, about 1890, if I remember well, 
This crash left Cushing handicapped for years; particularly as he had 
broken his health in the hardships of his early initiation as an Indian. 
In 1895 he made important discoveries of ancient remains on the Gulf 
coast of Florida, and did important work there at the head of the Pepper- 
Hearst expedition in 1896. For several years he has been quietly at 
work in the Bureau of Ethnology. His death, April 10, 1900, at his 
home in Washington, ended one of the most remarkable lives in all the 
catalogue of American scholarship. The great services he has done to 
science will be remembered ; the misfortunes or limitations or faults of 
his strange career will follow his mortal part. His important published 
works are as follows 


‘* The Nation of the Willows” (Havasupai). Ad/antic Monthly, 1882. 

** Zufii Breadstuffs” (17articles). Zhe Millstone, Indianapolis, 1884-5. 

“ Zufii Fetiches.”” 2nd Annual Report Bureau of Ethnology, 1883. 

“A Zufii Folk-tale of the Underworld " journal of American Folk Lore, Mar., 1892. 

“ Primitive Copper Working.’’ American Anthrophlogist, Jan., :894 

“Manual Concepts—A study of the influence of land-usage on culture-growth.” 
American Anthropologist, Oct. 1892 

‘“‘ The Germ of shore-land Pottery.” (Memoirs International Congress of Anthropol- 
ogy. Chicago, 1894.) 

‘“* The Arrow.”" Proc. Am. Ass'n Adv. Science, Salem, 1896.) 

“A Preliminary Report on the Exploration of Ancient Key-dweller remains on the 
Gulf Coast of Florida.” Phila., 1897 

“ Primitive Motherhood.’’ (Rep. First Ann. Session National Congress of Mothers, 
pub. N. Y., 1897.) 
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‘Remarks on Shamanism. (Proc. Am. Philosophical Socy., Phila., vol. xxxvi.) 
“ The Need of Studying the Indian in order to Teach Him.” (28th Ann. Rep. Board 
of Indian Commr’s, 18975 

“ The Giant Cloud- Saatower. A Zufii tale of the Cafion de Chelly.” (Archaeologist, 

Waterloo, Ind., Dec., 

“ Zufil Creation Myths c (18th Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnology.) 

“A Study of Pue Pottery, as Illustrative of Zufii Culture Growth.” (gh Ann. 
Rep Bur. Ethnology.) 

* Preliminary Nenes on the Origin, Working Hypothesis and Primary Researches of 
the Hemenway Southwestern Archzological Expedition.”” (In Compte-rendu due Con- 
grés International des Américanistes, 7 me session, 1888. Berlin, 1890. 

Cc. B. i. 


IN WESTERN LETTERS. 


HERE needs no preamble for presenting the latest pho- 
tograph (May 11, 1900), and one of the best likenesses 
yet of Joaquin Miller. The season is always open for 

the Poet of the Sierras. For the moment engaged in a rodeo 
of the border mavericks of New Mexico, Arizona and Texas, 





C. M. Davis Ene. Co. JOAQUI N MILLER. Photo. May, 1900, by C. F. 
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upon whom he will burn his 
proper brand of lectures, Joaquin 
still writes. Nowadays the shame 
of South Africa is hot in him ; 
and his recent poems recur to 
the magnificent fight of the 
Boers, or hurl Jeremiads at the 
cheap politicians that are betray- 
ing the England he can never be 
ungrateful to. 
* 
* x 

Frank Norris, the hard-handed 
young man who writes novels as 
it were rolling off a log— grim 
and strong and well-carried nov- 
els, like McTeague and A Man's 
a Woman, which certainly do not 
pe ery age smack of youth or ease— was 

FRANK NORRIS. born in Chicago in 1870. He 
was educated in the University of California (class of ‘94), but 
did not graduate ; having neglected to be born with that vermi- 
form appendix of the brain which harbors the higher mathe- 
matics. So he finished his year at Harvard (class of ’95). His 
first ambition had been to be an animal painter ; and in 1888- 
go he studied art in Paris. Doubtless if he had gone on he 
would be an admirable painter of grizzly bears; but he came 
to see more in writing them. 4/c¢7eague was begun in 1895; 
and in 1896 Mr. Norris returned to San Francisco to become 
associate editor of the Wave, on which he performed prodigies 
of ‘‘copy”—‘‘an average of 30,000 words a week, including 
one short story,’”’ for two years. He found this shotgun 
productivity a most beneficial training—as it is, so far as con- 
cerns the habit of concentration. In the fall of ’97 he left the 
Wave to finish McTeague, which powerful though ghastly 
novel he wrote in 100 days. In 1895 he was sent to South 
Africa by the San Francisco Chronicle; but got embroiled in 
the Uitlander row, and was deported by the Boers. In 1897 
he was called to New York to take a place on the staff of the 
S. S. McClure Co., and was sent to Cuba to ‘‘do’’ the war 
for McClure’s Magazine. When Doubleday & McClure split 
up, Mr. Norris went with the former, on whose staff he now 
is, working at his usual pressure. He was married February 
12, 1900, to Miss Jeannette Black, of San Francisco; and is 
living in New York. Counting his age, his pressure and his 
quality, it is not at all unreasonable to look to Mr. Norris 
for achievement which will overshadow even the two man- 
books by which he hascompelled so general attention and praise. 
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Of the two peo- 
ple who knew 
most of the folk- 
music of the 
American Indian, 
one is gone-—the 
irreparable John 
Comfort Fillmore, 
who first con- 
verted that study 
from amiable 
guess-work to a 
scientific branch 
of ethnology. 
This magazine, of 
whose staff he was 
a member, has 
published many 
of his papers. His 
friend and _ co- 
laborer—and very 
largely his enabler 
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in this work—was a woman, less musician but far more eth- 


nologist. 


Indeed, Miss Alice C. Fletcher is the only woman 


who has attained anything like front rank in American eth- 


nology. 
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Photo. by Hall. 





She has done more for our scientific knowledge of the 


Indian, and more for 
the Indian himself 
as a human being, 
than any other wo- 
man—though in the 
latter benevolence, 
Helen Hunt Jackson 
must stand abreast 
with any; the cru- 
sader spirit taking 
the place of scien- 
tific training. Miss 
Fletcher, whose 
latest book is briefly 
reviewed on another 
page, comes of most 
scholarly New Eng- 
land parentage, and 
was educated to the 
highest standards. 
Her later studies in 
history, philosophy 
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and science were extensive ; and for years her investigations 
in archeology and ethnology were directed by Prof. Putnam of 
Harvard. Her field work began in 1878. After investigating 
the shell-heaps of Florida and the Massachusetts coast, the 
Ohio and Mississippi valley and Wisconsin mounds, she decided 
to push out into the Indian camps—and did so, with the ap- 
proval of Lewis H. Morgan, the Father of American Ethnology, 
but to the dismay of her friends. Since 1881, several entire 
years —and the greater part of every year — have been spent 
with the Indians in their native haunts. While studying the 
Indians in their homes, Miss Fletcher first realized the relation 
of the people to the United States, and with that realization 
came a determination to help the Indians. In 1882 the Omahas’ 
land was secured to them by the efforts of Miss Fletcher, and 
she was employed by the government to allot these lands in 
severalty. Since 1882 she has been regularly attached to the 
Peabody Museum, Harvard University, as assistant in American 
Ethnology. She is a Fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, and has been on the Council of 
the American Folk-Lore Society from its formation. She is 
corresponding member of several foreign societies, and others 
of this country, and is Vice-President of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington. 

In 1884 she was commissioned to prepare the exhibit of the 
Indian Bureau at the Cotton Centennial Exposition of New 
Orleans, where she received a Diploma of Honor. In 1885 
the United States Senate called for a report upon Indian Edu- 
cation and Civilization, and Miss Fletcher was selected for the 
task. Her comprehensive Xeport was printed as Senate Ex- 
ecutive Doc. No. 95, of the 48th Congress, 2d Session. In 
1886, Miss Fletcher was sent to Alaska by the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Commissioner of Education, to make a sup- 
plementary report upon the natives. 

In 1887 she was appointed by President Cleveland as U.S. 
Special Indian Agent for the allotting of Indian lands under 
the Dawes Bill, aud since that time she has placed some 5000 
Indians upon individual homes, and more than one million 
acres of land have been surveyed and allotted under her super- 
vision. 

In 1890, Mrs. Mary Copeley Thaw, in memory of her hus- 
band, founded a fellowship in Harvard University for the en- 
couragement of research in American Archeology and Ethnol- 
ogy, placing the funds in the hands of the Trustees of the 
Peabody Museum, with the understanding that Miss Fletcher 
should be the first incumbent of the fellowship, and hold it 
during her life. 

At the Columbian Exposition in 1893 Miss|Fletcher was 
made one of the judges ot exhibits in the Department of An- 
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thropology, and also received there a diploma for valuable 
scientific work. 

In 1896 she was elected Vice-President of Section H, An- 
thropology. in the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the first woman to be so honored. 

Recently Miss Fletcher has been appointed an official dele- 
gate to the International Congress of Americanists which will 
meet in Paris in September of this year. 

Among the important papers giving results of her investiga- 
tions which Miss Fletcher has published may be mentioned, 
The Import of the Totem, The Significance of the Scalp-Lock, 
Observations Upon the Belief in Will Power, the Rituals of the 
Pawnee Tribe, and her works upon /ndian Music. 


* 
* * 


Elizabeth and Joseph Grinnell, new members of the LAND OF 
SUNSHINE staff, are best known by their sympathetic and expert 
work on birds—of which these pages have already printed fair 
examples. Mrs Grinnell has published four modest books 
of her own, most of them in the Sunday-school line, and has 
others ready for a publisher—the most popular of the latter, 
probably, being a collaboration with her son in ‘‘ Gold Hunt- 
ing in Alaska.”” This is drawn from Joseph’s personal expe- 
riences at Cape Nome last summer. The most successful 
work, thus far, of this happy alliance of mother and son—both 
of exultant health, pluck and fondness of nature, and in a 
rare degree ‘‘chums’’—is Our Feathered Friends, published 
last year by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, and already in its 
third edition. It has been adopted in several States for the 
third, fourth and fifth grades in schools. 


* 
* * 


Joseph Grinnell, a modest, fresh-faced young man, now 
taking his A. M. at Stanford, has every promise of carving a 
considerable name in ornithology. A born naturalist, of deli- 
cate perceptions, and tough persistence, accurate in observa- 
tion, and of the real scientific puritanism as to principles, and 
already of so much experience in laboratory and field that 
scientists respect him—such a young man has his feet on the 
King’s Highway. 

From boyhood, young Grinnell has been studying and col- 
lecting birds. Few have so thoroughly ‘‘ prospected’’ the 
avifauna of California, inland and off-shore. His researches 
have taken in the peculiar islands which guard the California 
coast and retain so many zoOlogical differences from the main- 
land ; and the two first publications of the Pasadena Academy 
of Sciences have been his reports; while a new variety of 
Thrasher, discovered by him, has been named, in honor of 
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Pasadena, Harporhyncus redivivus Pasadensis, a/ias Pasadena 
Thrasher. 

In 1896 and 1898, Grinnell made long explorations in 
Alaska ; the first time among the islands ; and on the second 
trip going to Kotzebue Sound, and thence 300 miles up the 
Kowak river, where he spent the winter under the Arctic 
Circle. A good many people ‘‘ go places,’’ but Mr Grinnell 
is one of the few that learn as they go; and what he learns he 
knows; and what he knows, his scientific elders are learning 
to take his word for. 


A DAY IN THE CLIFF DWELLINGS. 


BY OFO. MH. WALLACE.* 


H? Blankets? Yes, thick Navajo blankets, 
and plenty of them —for although as far 
south as Chattanooga, at 8000 feet above the 
ocean the temperature at night will make 
them very acceptable.’’ 

Thus we were advised as we prepared to 
accept the invitation of friends to visit them 
at their camp, at the base of one of the 

cliffs wherein the cave-dwellers had their homes so long ago. 
Taking the morning train on the picturesque Denver & Rio 

Grande Railway at Santa Fé, we were soon at Espaiiola, the 

nearest accessible point by rail. From there we had a good 

road—excepting only one hill, six hundred feet high, up which 
everything was carried, leaving to the horses the difficult feat 
of dragging the empty buggy to the top — but from the begin- 
ning it was up hill; and camp fifteen miles away. The 
weather was perfect, the air delightful, and we waved a glad 
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*Secretary of the Territory of New Mexico 
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greeting to the dogs and pa- 

Ss as we drove through 
the pueblo of Santa Clara, 
where the Indians, with 
ponies, burros and goats, were 
treading out the first of the 
oat crop. Such sights enter- 
tained us, and almost before 
we knew it we were being 
welcomed by our friends in 
their camp, pitched in a park- 
like grove of pines at the very 
foot of one of the honey- 
combed cliffs. 

There before us was a sec- 
tion of some of the most 
famous cliff-dwellings in the 
world, and we were face to 
face with an unknown past. 

As we looked at the evi- 
dences of a once considerable 
population, we involuntary 
asked, who were these in- 
dustrious people? When and 
how did they live? No 
graves have been found, and 


here are only caves, a few pictographs, and some bits of broken 





A LINE OF THE CLIFF 
Showing cave-doors and joist-holes. 
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pottery — which, as compared with the times of the cave- 
makers, may be modern. 

This section of country was covered at one time by an over- 
flow of volcanic tufa from 200 to 1500 feet deep, and this has 
been washed or worn so as to leave ridges, extending from 
the west to the east, sloping on the northern, but perpendicular 
on the southern, sides. It was in these tufa cliffs that caves 
were made. 

The lower portion of the cliff is covered by a talus more than 
100 feet in height, above which is a perpendicular face sixty to 
seventy feet high, at the top of which is a bench from a foot to 
twenty feet wide, and back of that from ten to thirty feet more 
of cliff. This upper portion is very much harder in texture, 
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and seamed and creviced as the lower portion is not. There 
are stairways or steps cut in the rock, by which the bench and 
the top were to be reached. In the face of this cliff are more 
than eight hundred caves, in places arranged one above another, 
four in the lower face and three in the upper. Many of the 
bottom tier of caves have had the talus leveled off, and a stone 
pavement four to five feet wide laid before the entrance. 

Over such caves were rows of round holes cut into the wall, 
evidently used to support the logs of an outer room, whose 
roof made an approach to the second tier of caves. This was 
repeated, so in its time the town must have been of several 
stories, terraced, and with caves in the rear. 

The doorways and entrances were often small and usually 
low, compelling all to stoop — and sometimes creep — to enter. 
The caves were excavated from a foot to four feet from the out- 
side, oval in shape, and generally measuring about five feet in 
width and height, with small niches in the walls, used probably 
for storage. Over the door a hole was cut to the outside, 
which admitted light and afforded an exit for smoke ; and be- 
neath this on one side of the door the fire was built. The 
ceilings, though blackened by smoke, show the chipped ap- 
pearance produced by the rough tools of the cave-makers, but 
the bottoms of the walls in some have been plastered. Chipping 
a piece from the plaster, we find it is simply a thin coat of adobe 
clay, such as is used by the Pueblo Indians in the valleys today. 
Beneath this is another coat of plaster, harder than the first, 
containing sand and looking like cement ; and behind this are 
the grimed and rough walls ot the cave. 

Upon the summit of the cliff we stop amazed, as we look 
upon the ruins of a ‘“‘cut’’ stone building which covered fifty 
thousand square feet. It was nearly 300 x 200 feet in size, and 
if but one story in height,* once contained 1200 rooms. These 
are clearly outlined by the walls still standing from three to 
five feet high, though buried in the accumulated debris of cen- 
turies. Clearing several, we found them 5 x 12 feet in size, ar- 
ranged in series or snites of nine rooms each, opening to the 
center, or placita, of the main building, so that you pass 
through eight rooms to reach the last or outer one. The walls 
and floor were plastered with a hard, gritty cement, and charred 
pieces of logs indicate it was destroyed by fire. The average 
size of the caves and of these rooms, with their low, narrow 
entrances, indicate the cave-makers and the cliff-dwellers were 
smallish people. Nor is there, in all of their stone work, a 
block of stone too large for a fourteen-year-old boy to handle. 

All about this building are scattered pieces of obsidian, agate 
and pottery, while near by among the cedar bushes may be 


*It was 3-storied.— Ep. 
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found corrals covering several acres, showing these people had 
some kind of domestic animals.* 

Standing upon the ruins of this ‘‘casa grande,’’ what a mag- 
nificent view is spread out before us, of valley and mountain, 
hill and cafion, mesa and precipice! Below us are the dark 
green tops of the pines under which the camp is pitched, and 
beyond, the red brown heads of the gramma grass covered the 
mesa over which we had driven. Three thousand feet below 
us in the valley, the isolated butte of Flat Top looked like a 
punctuation mark on the long line of the Rio Grande, visible 
from the Chama to the White Rock Cajfion. The fields green 
with corn or alfalfa, or yellow with oat-stubble, made a striking 
and beautiful contrast with the somber green of the pine forests 
beyond. Over these and above the timber line, from 11,000 
to 13,000 feet high, towered ‘‘the Truchas,’’ the ‘‘ Lake 
Peaks’’ and round-topped ‘Old Baldy,’’ brown and gray in 
their nakedness. In the north were outlined the Spanish 
Peaks of Colorado, a dark blue against the turquoise of the 
summer sky. In the south, the Ortiz mountain, and in the 
west the serrated tops of the Santa Claras, frame a picture 
which nature alone could make. And her lavish hand has 
laid on the colors — blue and gray, yellow and red, orange and 
_ green, in all shades, contrasted and harmonious, and as we look 

the little cave-people of the past are for the moment forgotten 
and we stand silent in this magnificent and beautiful presence. 


Santa Fé, N. M. 


*They had only the turkey. The corrals are more modern—Ep. 


To THE CANON BY RAIL. 


‘*The Santa Fé & Grand Cafion R. R. is now prepared to handle pass- 
engers from Williams to the Grand Cafion of the Colorado.’’ 


7] TERSE enough announcement this, from the 
little blue folder of the railroad company, 
but one of immense significance. For it 
means that one of the noblest sights on earth 
—absolutely unmatched and incomparable— 

has been made one of the most accessible as 
well. Scant seventy miles—one not over- 
hard day’s stage ride—no more than this has 
lain for many years between the great tide of travel on a main 
way across the continent and this stupendous spectacle. A 
trifling barrier, one would think, but it has proved amazingly 
effective. All the world knows of the Grand Cafion of the 
Colorado —by hearsay and at second-hand. Not so many 
white men have ever seen it as would be counted a respectable 
circus crowd in any large city. 
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LOOKING ACROSS THE CANON FROM THE RIM TRAIL. 
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This reproach—if reproach it be-——will soon be blotted out, 
and the Grand Cajion will be on the bill of fare of every epi- 
cure in sight-seeing--indeed of even the most casual tourist. 
The completion of the railroad will bring the Rim of the 
Cafion within three hours’ ride of the main line of the Santa 
Fé. The traveler must indeed be pressed for time or indiffer- 
ent to natural grandeur who fails to swing so slightly from the 
direct route for such a purpose, even if the Caiion itself is 
not, as it might reasonably enough be, the end and object of 
his journey. 

The way to the Cafion gives not the faintest warning of 
what istocome. It runs north from Williams, across what is 
to all appearance a nearly level plain, though in reality the 
train must slide 1200 feet down one side of a basin-like depres- 
sion and scramble up the other. Bill Williams mountain lies 
right behind and far away to the east are the glittering snow- 
cones of the San Francisco mountains. This is the Colorado 
Plateau whose geological history might well leave one open- 
mouthed and gasping. The ocean once lay above all these 
thousands of square miles now shining in the sun more than a 
mile straight up from tide-water level. How many millions of 
years it lay there is not easy guessing, but long enough to silt 
down in sand and lime—partly the debris of weather-worn 
rocks, partly the evidence and remainder of the life of that era 
—that which slowly hardened into almost three miles in thick- 
ness of the stratified rocks. Then the lifting began—there is 
no adjective sufficient for the force which carried up that incon- 
ceivable weight so evenly and gently — and with the lifting an 
erosion of the upper strata till ten thousand feet of rock had 
been entirely removed and six thousand more stood above the 
old sea-level. 

Along this plateau the train glides, past the Red Butte, 
where a lava-flow has capped and preserved older rock-layers 
elsewhere long ago worn away, past the Red Lake (waterless 
now and with a ridiculously unaccountable boat tipped mourn- 
fully on its dry bottom), past the Copper Mines, but for which 
the railroad would not have been built, through a superb forest 
of stately yellow pine—Bright Angel Station and we are at the 
Grand Cajion ! 

Some mistake here! No sign of any cafion is visible—only 
the forest still sloping gently up ahead of us and a long low 
building of logs, flanked on either side by tents, to which we 
are directed as the temporary hotel. But, enter the building, 
walk across the floor and out the opposite door—and the world 
drops away right before your feet. It is the Grand Cafion ! 

I have heard no better expressidn of the first impression of 
the Cafion than the slang of a flippant youth whom the vision 
struck dumb and held so for a full minute. Then in hushed 
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and reverent tones, he whispered: ‘‘ Well, wouldn’t that jar 
you?’’ Those who heard it laughed, but in one throat at 
least there was a hysterical catch. Its owner had been so 
jarred that the thrill of it was still trembling along his spinal 
marrow. And that is how, I think, the Grand Cafion must 
affect everyone who has any nerves at all. 

For there is no such thing as preparedness for this tremen- 
dous chasm. The cuts given here (reproduced by permission of 
the artist, Mr. H. G. Peabody, of Boston, from his book on 
the Grand Cafion now in press) are from the best photographs 
of the Cafion I have seen, but how can one reduce to a few 
square inches that of which the smallest measure must be in 
thousands of feet? And since words carry meaning only as 
they call up images of things already done or seen or felt, how 
is the scene here to be adequately described? For in all the 
world there is nothing like the Grand Cafion. 

Yet it is possible to tell in the plainest of words some small 
fraction of what one sees, and to find a reason for the over- 
powering effect of the Cafion on the eye and brain. 

Come to Rowe’s Point—a mighty promontory thrust boldly 
out from the main line of the rim—and sitting on the edge 
look down first. Twenty-five feet below is a narrow ledge, 
giving ‘foothold to two or three stunted junipers—then nothing 
short of the winding channel where an ancient river once ran 
along the inner plateau, more than three thousand feet below. 
Follow its course with the eye as it rambles along, deliberately 
enough at first, then hurrying down between narrow walls, 
finally plunging down a frowning gorge to the river level, two 
thousand feet below the point where it first caught our eyes— 
and more than a mile straight down from where we sit. The 
river itself is not visible just at the point where this side cafion 
enters the main gorge, though one can see the very base of the 
grim “‘granite wall.’’ A battle-scarred and rugged wall it is, 
seamed with the lines of infinite experience, unscalable and 
defiant. Look along the base of the wall a little and there 
appears a tiny pool of yellowish water, seemingly mill-pond 
smooth. It is the Colorado river, pouring itself fiercely along 
—the roar of it is as the summer rustle in the pines here, a 
mile up and four miles away—still grinding its way down 
through the rock as it has done these millions of years. A 
little to the right again, and another such cafion as we fol- 
lowed down on this side cuts the opposite wall and rises im- 
passable to the level of the inner plateau. To the right of 
that ‘‘Shiva’s Temple’ lifts its monstrous bulk, first eight 
hundred feet of perpendicular red, then in mighty terraces 
still all red for another twelve hundred feet, then four hundred 
perpendicular again, this time of grayish pearl, and finally an- 
other five hundred feet of terraces in green and gray. Miles 
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back of that again lies the dim opposite rim of the Upper 
Cafion—so far back that the four hundred foot layer of pearl 
gray (the cross-bedded sandstone) looks not more than ten feet 
through. Beyond the rim, the endless sweep of the heavily 
wooded Kaibab Plateau. Look up the cafion or down, as 
far as the eye can reach, and with infinite variety in detail yet 
with absolute uniformity in some general laws, the same scene 
repeats itself. 

We have been looking north, across the river, which here 
runs in sweeping curves to be sure but holding a general direc- 
tion from east to west. Turn now to the west and study 
the opposite wall of this amphitheater. It is a mile across, 
a mile from where we stand to the sweeping curve of 
the main rim and more than half a mile down to the 
nearest point of the inner plateau—but it is only an ‘“‘amphi- 
theater of the second order’’ here, for the river has not gouged 
out the lower ‘‘granite’”’ to correspond with the upper walls. 
From the top the first two hundred and fifty feet is vertical or 
steeply terraced, tall pines rising from the slope wherever there 
is a foothold. Then a steep, pine-clothed slant, broken by 
short cliffs for three hundred feet more. Wherever the rock is 
visible on these two upper strata (both limestones) it is plainly 
banded horizontally ; and the wearing away of these upper 
limestones has left them everywhere often changing direction 
in angles, as though the rock had broken along lines of cleav- 
age. Right below is the perpendicular wall of the cross-bedded 
sandstone, almost four hundred feet high, rarely enough 
broken to let a stunted juniper take root. This shows neither 
distinct stratification nor cleavage, but its wearing has been in 
long and gentle convex curves. So far the coloring of both 
straight wall and sloping talus is generally light when seen 
close by, though from a distance the somber green of the trees 
blots out the lighter hue of the slopes themselves. Next comes 
twelve hundred feet of red limes and sandstones, in alternate 
vertical cliffs and steep declivities, where the rock fragments 
have piled themselves up against the wall. Here, too, the 
wearing of the rock has been in angles. The last mighty leap 
of the Outer Cafion is down the almost perpendicular ‘‘ Red 
Wall’’—eight hundred feet high, everywhere swinging in and 
out in curves which are all concave, and all seem to be parts of 
great ellipses. Against the red wall the disintegrated green 
shales lie piled up in rounded heaps, first as steeply as crumbled 
rock will stand, then curving gently out over the inner plateau, 
and finally breaking sharply down to the plunge over the 
*‘ granite wall.” 

Look where you will, and the order repeats itself. And now 
we may formulate three reasons for the tremendous impressive- 
ness of the Grand Cafion—an effect not to be fully accounted 
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for by its mere size or the loftiness of its walls. There are 
mountain summits from which one may look into greater 
depths, over more wildly rugged peaks and pinnacles, and 
with a wider sweep of vision. But in the first place, the Grand 
Cafion lies within its walls like a picture in its frame—every- 
where above the broad stretch of a peaceful plateau, everywhere 
below the result of gigantic force working on an unparalleled 
scale. In the second place, the suggestion from the most 
splendid mountain scenery is that of enormous uplifting energy 
working blindly and at haphazard. Here the attention must 
be fastened on the other extreme of the world-building pro- 
cess—a purposeful, prodigious, remorseless carving-out and 
carrying-away of rocks upbuilt and uplifted at such cost and 
through such countless ages. And finally, as one studies the 
seeming chaos of this nether-world, all the shapeless immensity 
of it falls into well-defined shapes, carved and sculptured into 
regular forms according to laws which we cannot grasp only 
because they are too big for us. 

I cannot tell here of the trip down the steep and winding 
trail to the ‘‘ Indian Gardens’ on the Inner Plateau, when 
what looked from above like a napkin spread out on the grass 
to dry proves to bea tent, big enough fora dozen people, set 
among willows twenty feet high ; nor of the edge of the Inner 
Gorge from which one may look up to battlements towering 
thousands of feet above on every side or down to the river 
fifteen hundred feet below, yet within a stone’s throw ; nor of 
the business-like, relentless ferocity with which the turbid flood 
of the river whirls past when one stands on its rocky brim— 
rocks polished by that torrent till they are as though smoothly 
varnished ; nor of the marvelous shimmering gleam of a snow 
storm seen on some far-off point of the rim, while the sun 
shines warm down in the Cafion ; nor of the echoing cannonade 
with which the walls reverberate for many Seconds after a sin- 
gle thunderclap. I can only say that he who does not visit 
the Grand Cafion misses experiences and sensations that can no- 
where else be duplicated or replaced. 

Of the railroad, which has made the trip to the{Cafion not 
only possible but easy for every traveler, it is interesting to 
note that it is the product of a business necessity, quite apart 
from the accommodation of tourist travel to the Cafion. Along 
the line of the railroad lie extensive deposits of copper ore, 
which Eastern investors (now under the style of the Tusayan 
Development Co., with offices at the Bowling Green Building, 
in New York) have been developing for several years. The 
time came when they must have transportation facilities from 
their mine, only twenty miles from the Cafion Rim, to their 
smelter at Williams, forty-seven miles away. This road built, 
the extension to the Cafion was all but inevitable. But although 
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the cafion passenger business was not the primary reason for 
building the railroad, there is sufficient evidence that its man- 
agement will spare no pains in caring thoroughly well for the 
great passenger traffic that is sure tocome. Two points will 
be convincing on this score—that the hotel at the Cafion will 
be under the charge of Fred Harvey, known to and blessed of 
everyone who has eaten at any station along the line of the 
Santa Fé, and that the stage-lines, trail-horses and guides will 
be looked after by J. W. Thurber, a past-master in all these 
branches of skill. C. A. M. 


By THE WIDTH OF A HAIR 


BY SHARLOT M. HALL. 


RIGHT ANGEL’S POINT dips out in diz- 
zying fashion over the Grand Cafion of the 
Colorado ; and Hotel Angel, glued like a 
mud swallow’s nest to its utmost verge, is 
not the palatial structure the guide-books 
had led me to expect. 

At the time of my visit it consisted of an 
open-air kitchen under a pine tree and a 20x 
40 wall tent partitioned with strips of un- 
bleached muslin into stalls about eight feet 
square. Each stall contained a canvas cot 
and some blankets and a new tin candle- 

stick, guiltless of candle or matches. Obviously the walls 

were not sound-proof, and conversation languished. 

I had an end room; and from the slit in the tent which 
served as a window I could look down six thousand feet into 
the mighty chasm worn by the restless river. 

Colonel William Cody, otherwise Buffalo Bill, was arranging 
to construct a huge panorama of the cafion, and had sent out 
our little party of artists and engineers to make preliminary 
plans and sketches. 

Tramping along the ‘‘Rim’”’ all day with sketch-book and 
camera proved fatiguing work for a ‘‘ tenderfoot’’ fresh from 
the shady walks of ‘‘ Unter den Linden,” and I was dozing off 
comfortably when a feminine voice recalled me from the bor- 
derland of dreams. 

‘*There’s a man in the next place; they told us it was 
vacant !’’ was the aggrieved exclamation. 

“‘Oh, well, it’s just one of those German artists,’’ came in 
placid tones from my other neighbor, ‘‘ he can’t understand a 
word you say. Can’t you copy those Smithsonian notes while 
I brush up? 

** Yes, but you’d better not let down that mane of yours in 
this pill box, there won’t be room for me and the books.” 
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I coughed, to let them know that I wasn’t deaf if I wasa 
German artist, and covered up my head and made heroic efforts 
to go to sleep; but the blankets were hot and scratchy and the 
voices painfully distinct. 

‘Um! Way below your waist already! What made you 
cut it off four yearsago? Did you think a female archzolo- 
gist had to wear short hair and goggles? The idea of you 
being an ethnography-fiend, and grubbing respectable people 
out of their graves just because they died when Methuselah 
wasababy! How did you come to do it anyway?” 

“I didn’t. There isn’t a grave on this continent as old as 
Methuselah. But I paid for my ‘ Prof.’ with my hair just the 
same ; shall I tell you? You brush awhile, and I'll finish the 
report in the morning.’’ 

I sighed and drew another fold of blanket over my ears and 
the gentle scientist two feet away continued: ‘‘ You know I 
was always looking around the old ruins; Arizona has the 
finest cliff and cave dwellings in the world, and not half of 
them are explored. The cowboys know of dozens back in the 
hills that a white man has never seen. The Mexicans and 
Indians have a superstitious fear of these silent, underground 
cities and the white vaqueros are not curious enough to dispute 

ion with the bears and lions. I crawled into a cliff 
dwelling last spring where a big California lion was taking a 
siesta—but that isn’t in this story. 

‘‘Tt had been a sort of tradition with the cowboys in Big 
Chino that there was a large cliff-pueblo, a regular big old 
castle, they called it, on the head of Hell’s Cafion northeast of 
the Verde river. Raphael Estargo, Campbell & Baker’s fore- 
man, was the only one who had seen it, and current rumor re- 
ported it a good place to stay away from. The Indians 
shunned the neighborhood and muttered ‘No bueno! Mucho 
leon !’ when it was mentioned ; but science rushes in where 
even fools fear to tread, and I made up my mind to know the 
secrets of that ruin. 

‘“*stargo, known on the range as ‘Rafael’, was a wiry, dark 
little man who had begun life as a priest and ended as a cow- 
puncher. A comprehensive experience with the seamy side of 
things had grizzled his hair and given his eyes a furtive, 
watchful look hardly reassuring ; but his soft, drawling En- 
glish, interspersed with Chilian Spanish (for he first saw light 
in the shadow of the Andes) was delightful. 

** However it was almost as hard to come face to face with 
Rafael as with the ruin. He could ‘mill’ a panic-driven herd 
of snorting, long-horned beef steers quicker than any man out 
of Mexico, and quiet a plunging bronco with a turn of the 
wrist. Woman was an unknown quantity and he courted no 
perils. But gold is a powerful pleader, and he promised at 
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last to guide me to the ruin if I would be ready before the 
spring rodeo when he was needed on the range. 

**We started about the middle of April, three of us ; mounted 
on cow-ponies, taking only food, camera, a few tools, a power- 
ful bull’s-eye lantern, dingy and battered with many a trip 
through the hills. 

‘*There was no water near the ruin, so we made camp at 
the last little spring and went on early next morning. The 
faint trail over which the ponies scrambled like goats ended at 
the foot of the cliffs almost a mile below the pueblo; and as 
we left the horses in a clump of cedars and begun the steep 
ascent on foot, Rafael dropped into the rear as naturally as he 
had taken the lead before. 

‘“‘ The grand old cliffs, towering overhead, were seamed and 
honeycombed with cracks that might have homed all the lions 
in the hills ; and near the top, in a great oval opening, loomed 
a truly feudal stronghold. 

**T saw enough at the first glance to set my blood tingling. 
From ground to roof the terraced walls rose sixty feet and 
more, with tiny port-holes and sealed doors at every landing. 
The only entrance was a rough breach in the lower wall, into 
which led a well-beaten trail. 

‘** Here was a find the like of which had never been known 
to archzology ; a cliff-pueblo untouched by hand of man since 
its mysterious dwellers sealed the portals and passed beyond 
speculation. Who could sky what wealth of history lay be- 
yond that ragged opening? The life story, perhaps of a people 
who have been a scientific riddle for centuries. 

**T lit the lantern and shot a long ray of light into the hole, 
revealing a room ten feet or more across, the floor beaten hard 
by many feet but no occupant visible. Pushing the light be- 
fore me and holding my rifle ready to fire, I crawled through 
and stood up inside. My companions followed, and Rafael 
dropped on his knees and studied the place like an Indian 
trailer. ‘Mucho leon, Sefiorita’, he said, ‘many lions here, 
six weeks, two months ago. No fresh track ; no lions this 
month. All go out; not comein. Why they go?’ 

‘**T don’t know, I’m sure—unless they heard we were com- 
ing to shoot them. Let us see how far back the rooms go. 

‘*The little doors leading from room to room were like 
round black tunnels in the wall, and we crawled through on 
hands and knees, coughing and sneezing with the dust and the 
musky, wild-beast odor everywhere. he lions had bedded in 
the corners, but all the signs were old and no gleaming eyes 
challenged us in the darkness. 

** In the innermost room a ladder-hole with the notched stick 


still in place led up to the floor above. The rooms here were 
full of pottery and stone implements, basket-work and piles of 
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grass-bedding and twisted ropes of bear-grass and bark, half 
buried in bat guano and the gray impalpable dust of centuries. 
But there was never a rustle of rat or mouse, and I remarked 
the absence of the bats that in other ruins had blackened the 
ceiling, hanging head downward like dried figs on a tree. 
The silence was death-like, and our footsteps sounded along 
the floors so long untrodden with uncanny, muffied echo. 
Rafael was manifestly uncomfortable, and minded to desert ; 
but every moment revealed greater archzeological riches and I 
hurried on. 

‘* In the inner room on the last terrace we came upon a closed 
door plastered over with cement as hard as iron. The imprint 
of hands long since dust was visible around the edges, and in 
the center a rude figure of the sun had been traced with some 
instrument while the mud was wet. Such cachés are not un- 
common in the cliff-dwellings, and usually contain small stores 
of surplus food and seed grains ; but the evident care in closing 
this one excited my curiosity and I determined to open it at 
once. 

*“* Our prospecting picks made such slow progress that I sent 
back for the chisels left on the ground floor, keeping Rafael at 
work while I sketched the curious figure. 

“Possibly five minutes had passed when he dropped his 
pick, listened keenly, and flung himself down the ladder to 
the room below ; at the same moment the place rocked and 
heaved, and a deafening roar resounded through the air. 

“‘ I darted to the inner side and flattened myself against the 
rock, expecting to be crushed every moment. But the roof 
sagged down edgewise as the walls fell in, and left me in a 
narrow cave against the back. I could not tell whether the 
cliff had fallen or the whole outer wall had slipped down ; 
but evidently the bats and lions had scented some such im- 
pending disaster when they deserted the ruin. 

“*I could hear the loose stones rumbling far down the hill- 
side, and Rafael’s voice frantically mingling prayers and oaths 
in broken English : ‘O madre de Dios! Have mercy on a sin- 
ful man! Are you alive, Sefiorita? ‘Tis as I feared! No 
good befalls the robbers of the dead |’ 

*** Rafael !’ I said sternly, feeling my way to the ladder- 
hole, ‘set up the stick and help me down; the pueblo has 
fallen and we must dig ourselves out. Look you if the doors 
are open’. 

““*'They are gone,’ he groaned, ‘all the air is full of 
stones: Our Lady help us!’ The battered lantern sent a 
dim light over his cowering form and as I looked the walls 
closed inward. ‘ Quick, Rafael, quick !’, I cried. ‘Up before 
the room falls!’ and he clutched with a desperate jerk the 
arm that I held down, and scrambled up beside me. The 
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floor beyond us swayed and cracked and went down with a 
sickening jar, leaving us huddled on a shelf of rock that 
projected a yard or less from the back of the room and braced 
the fallen ledge. 

‘*There was scarcely room to turn in the little trap, and 
the air grew closer with every breath. Groping around I 
found the faithful lantern and the pick; but the keenest 
search disclosed no opening in our prison walls. We were 
entombed in a bastile of living rock; behind lay our only 
hope—the sealed door and whatever it might lead to. 

**I shook Rafael out of the stupor in which he had lain 
since the floor fell, and thrust the pick into his hands: ‘Get 
up and dig at thisdoor! Will you die like a rat in a trap? 
Quick, and we have achance! Work, amigo, work |’ 

«The Saints have willed that we die, Sefiorita. It is no 
use |’ he muttered sullenly. 

***Then die alone, coward !’ and I swung the pick with 
all my strength. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


MOTHER LOP-EAR. 


BY NH. T. COOLIDOE. 


OMAS “and Pepe had lost a burro. For a week the 

:* swarthy cholos had followed burro tracks through the 

<“ dense brush, but without finding the missing Lop-Ear. 

Every one within ten miles of the Juarez /ienda knew that the 

travelers were looking for ‘‘ una burra vieja, very thin, very 
sore-backed, one ear lopping over, very close-hobbled.”’ 

At last word came that a vaguero had seen their burro 
fourteen miles to the south. ‘‘Pendejo animal /’’ exclaimed 
Tomas. ‘‘ Forever that wife of the devil walks, walks, 

walks—back for Santa Rosalia.’’ 

Before sun-up the next morning the travelers were on their 
way down the valley, and dusk was falling when they returned, 
this time driving the miserable little animal before them. 
Poor, wretched Lop-Ear! But the loungers hanging around 
the #ienda had nothing but laughter and jokes for the misery 
of the little beast that shambled by, never wincing when 
Tomds prodded her bleeding flanks, or when Pepe's club fell 
on her protruding hip-bones. 

Toms, who presently came back for some panoche, confided 
to the store-keeper : 

‘*We come from Santa Rosalia, 900 miles to the south. 
That child of evil had one colt too young to travel, so we left 
him behind. Now all the time she want to go back. We 
hobble her when we stop to make coffee, and she start back 
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for Santa Rosalia. We tie her up and she eat nothing, but 
stand at the end of her reata and look with one ear, back to- 
ward Santa Rosalia. Her hobbles wear her ankles to the 
blood, but when we camp at the day’s end, she walk, walk, 
walk all night for Santa Rosalia.”’ 

In the morning they were up betimes, and making ready to 
continue their journey. Lop-Ear cringed nearly to the ground 
when they placed the heavy carga on her festering back; and 
then, with pitiful apathy, stood limp while her masters threw 
all their strength into tightening the cinch ropes. With short, 
weak steps she followed the jack along the trail that crossed 
the narrow, pine-clad ridge and zigzagged down the abrupt 
mountain side to the level of the cactus desert that spread out 
below. 

Every burro is a marvel of vitality, but even burro-vitality 
has a limit ; and the jump-offs, cat-steps, and sliding places 
of that precipitous trail tried the failing powers of the worn- 
out animal to their utmost. Lop-Ear was barely able to stag- 
ger along when at last she made her way through the iron- 
woods to the water-hole at the edge of the desert. 

Toméas looked up at the rugged mountain as he loosened her 
pack-ropes, and said with a satisfied grin : 

“I guess this night Lop-Ear won’t start back for Santa 
Rosalia.’’ 

‘* Quien sabe /”’ replied his companion, ‘‘ you’d better hobble 
her, anyway.” 

Night soon fell, and the men, too tired even to enjoy their 
cigarettes, spread their blankets on the warm sand and fell 


The sun was high over the desert when Pepe awoke, and it 
was not till he had made a fire and mixed the flour for the 
tortillas that Tomas arose and went out after the burros. Ina 
short time he returned driving the jack--Lop-Ear was not to 
be found. 

After much talking and shrugging, the exasperated men ate 
a hasty breakfast and started out to search for the missing 
animal. Presently Tomas found her tracks. 

‘*Aah-oo-00-aah,’’ he yodeled. 

**Aah-oo-o0-aah,” answered Pepe, and was soon at his com- 
panion’s side, There on the smooth white sand he saw where 
Lop-Ear, with her little two-inch steps, had started baek for 
Santa Rosalia. 

“*She can’t be up there,’’ he said, staring blankly at the 
rugged mountain side. 

‘There are her tracks,’’ replied Tomas. 

Yes, there were her tracks, and a few yards up the hill lay 
the rawhide thong which they had tied around her ankles. 
Clotted hair on the sharp rocks showed where she had fallen 
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and had struggled out of her hobbles. Well, there was noth- 
ing to do but to follow her. 

Up, up, they clambered. Half-way to the top they found 
blood-soaked hairs on the loose stones at the bottom of a slide. 

** Spouse of the devil!” muttered Tomds ; “ look where she 
fell. ” 

The shadows of the mountains were stretching far out across 
the desert, and the Mexicans had worked their way nearly to 
the top of the range. They were hurrying now, for they were 
afraid that Lop-Ear would gain the dense underbrush of the 
plateau. Suddenly they heard a clatter among some jagged 
ledges a half mile above. 

** Hurry, or we lose her!’’ panted Pepe; and the men re- 
doubled their efforts. At last the beetling crags were gained. 
Then at a sudden turn in the trail they came upon Lop-Ear. 
There, where she had fallen back from a sharp flight of cat- 
steps, lay the little mother ; her head sunk between the poor, 
maimed legs, that were still gathered as though about to rise 
and struggle on toward the foal at Santa Rosalia. 

Stanford University, Cal. 


BLOWING UP SHAG ROCK 


BY ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 


HE three most dangerous obstacles to navigation of the Bay of 


San Francisco, nearest the city were Blossom Rock, Shag or 

Barrel Rock, and Arch Rock. All three were in the track of 
ferry-boats and other craft, proceeding to Sausalito, Tiburon or to Val- 
lejo, and other places in the upper bay. Blossom Rock was blown up 
by order of the Federal Government in April, 1870. On April 30, 1900, 
after some months of preparation, Shag Rock was removed. Only Arch 
Rock now remains, and it is doomed to destruction at an early date. 
The late Shag Rock was composed of metamorphic sandstone, of which 
it contained nearly four thousand cubic feet. It received its name from 
the fact that it was a favorite resting-place for shags. As only ten feet 
projected at high water, it was a serious danger. 

Two months were occupied in getting the necessary machinery and 
drills into position, before beginning the work of drilling. Thirty-four 
holes, nine inches in diameter, and varying in depth from a few feet 
to 33 feet below the level of low water, were drilled, and into them nine 
tons of nitrogelatin were firmly rammed with heavy steels bars. 
Four caps, each containing about half-a-pound of fulminate of mer- 
cury, were put at the mouth of each hole, and in the fulminate was 
firmly set a rod of platinum connecting the positive and negative poles 
of a battery. As the nitro-gelatin does not ignite readily, each cap 
was surrounded with dynamite. The electric current raised the plati- 
num rods toa red heat, igniting the fulminate, which in turn exploded 
the dynamite and the nitro-gelatin. 

When the preparations were complete, an electrician performed the 
ticklish task of passing a weak current through the wires, to ascertain 
whether the connections were all right. Everything proving satisfac- 
tory, the barge carrying the operators was towed away by a tug to a dis- 
tance of 2000 feet from the rock, paying out a cable as it went. This 
took up about an hour; then three sharp, warning whisles were blown 
on board the tug, and, after an interval of five minutes, the full current 
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was turned on. There was a muffled roar, and immediately there rose 
from the calm surface of the Bay a magnificent column, white at the 
top, yellowish near the water, and darkened here and there with black 
fragments of splintered rock and shattered timbers of the platform used 
by the workmen. The column rose to a height of 1025 feet, —s 
to the calculations of Engineer Demerrit, who stood on Alcatraz Islan 
with a stop-watch in one hand, and the bulb of a camera in the other. 
The column soared skyward for about six seconds, then poised itself for 
an instant, and began to subside. The great masses of rock made loud 
splashes as they fell back into the water. In four seconds nothing was to 
be seen but an area of dirty brown water, seething and tumbling con- 
fusedly. Very few dead fish were found. The only strange fish picked 
up — a large rat-fish, or Hydrolagus Colliaci, measuring twenty-five 
inches. 

The copyrighted photograph, reproduced here, was made by Charles 
Weidner, 22% Geary street, San Francisco, who stood on Alcatraz 
Island, at a distance of 5400 feet from the explosion. 


A NEW MEXxIco FOLK-SONG. 


Everyone has heard ‘‘ La Golondina”’ (the swallow), one of the most 
touching of Spanish songs; but few Americans know the humbler 
New Mexican—or Sonoran—ballad of ‘‘La Calandria’’ (the Calendar 
Lark).' Collected by the editor many years ago, it was harmonized by 
the late John Comfort Fillmore. The music, and a few of the dozen 
verses, are given herewith : 


LA CALANDRIA. THE CALENDAR LARK. 


En una jaula de oro, All in a cage pure-golden, 
Pendiente de un balcon Hung in a balcony, 
Und tristé Cal4ndria A lady-lark imprisoned 
Lloraba su prision. Was crying to be free. 
Coro: Chorus. 


? Ay Dios, nohay remedio? ‘Ay, God! is there no pity? 
? Ay Dios, no hay piedad ? Ay, God! is no redress 

Me robas el reposo Of all thy peace thou robst me, 
Y adios tranquilidad. Good-by to happiness.”’ 


Hasta un gorrioncito Until a young finch-gallant 
Amoroso la hallé, By chance a-passing flew, 
VY dijo. ‘‘Mi bonita, And said: ‘‘ My little beauty 

Te quiero mucho yo.”’ I love you much, I do.’’ 


Y luego la Cal4ndria And straightway then the larkling 
Le dijo y le juré, She promised fair and true: 
‘‘Me sacas de mi prision, “Oh, take me from my prison 
Me voy contigo yo” And I will go with you! 


Mas cuando los alambres But when the finch so gallant 
El gorrion rompi6, Had snapped the wires in two, 
La ingrata Cal4ndria Away upon the breezes 
A los vientos se vol6. The lark ungrateful flew. 


He follows her, is impudently rebuffed, and returns to the cage, 
wherein he ‘“‘ weeps and weeps and weeps ;’’ until the false lady, repent- 
ing her heartlessness, wings back to him with 

“Oh, do not weep, my dearie, 
For what is past is gone.”’ 
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SAN GABRIEL IN 1776. 


HE Franciscan missionary Fray Pedro Font 

made a journey from Tubac, Mexico, to San 

Francisco, Cal., in 1775-6, in company with 

Lt.-Col. Don Juan Bautista de Ansa, an old Apache 

fighter, and later (1778) Governor of New Mexico. 

Father Font was the scribe of this famous and 

successful] overland expedition to settle 30 Spanish 

families at San Francisco. His MS. diary of the 

journey, in his own handwriting, is in possession 

of the John Carter Brown Library (Providence, 

R.I.), and a translation of it was to have been 

published by the lamented Elliott Coues, whose untimely 

death last Christmas cut short the work. In the two fine 

volumes, On the Trail of a Spanish Pioneer, his last work 

and published posthumously,* Dr. Coues includes the follow- 

ing translation of Father Font’s record of what he saw at San 

Gabriel Mission 124 years ago (five years before Los Angeles 
was founded) : 

‘Jan. 4, Thursday [1776]. The mission of San Gabriel is 
situated about eight leagues distant from the sea, in a place of 
most beautiful proportions, with enough water and very good 
grounds. The site is level and unobstructed (despejado), about 
two leagues from the Sierra Nevada, which bounds it on the 
north, and from which at the Puerto de San Carlos we came, 
having it on the right; it seems that here it ceases to be 
snowy, but it does not end, for it is the [San Bernardino and 
San Gabriel Ranges of the] same Sierra Madre de California, 
which continues on very far into the country, and to all ap- 
pearances is the same continuous sierra which Padre Garcés 
passed on this journey and named Sierra de San Marcos [the 
Tehachapi]. On leaving camp [this morning at the Arroyo de 
San Gabriel] we went by a bed of swollen river [overflow 
channel of the river—caxa de rio crecido| which was without 
water, and has enough small woods, and it is the river which 
runs to the old site of the mission, where it has always suffi- 
cient water. In this mission we found the sefior capitan com- 
andante de Monterey Don Fernando de Ribera y Moncada 
[commonly Rivera y Moncarda], who, on account of the in- 
surrection of the Indians of the mission of San Diego, which 
they destroyed, and killed its minister, Padre Fray Luis 
Jaume, had come on his way to that presidio from Monterey 
and arrived at this mission [San Gabriel] on the night of the 
2d. A little before our arrival there came out on the road to 
receive us the sefior comandante Rivera, and the padre minis- 


* Francis P. Harper, New York. $6 net. 
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tro of the mission, Fray Antonio Paterna; and our arrival was 
[a matter] of much joy to all, the guard of the mission receiv- 
ing us with a salute, and the other two padres who were here, 
Padre Fray Antonio Cruzadoand Padre Fray Miguel Sanchez, 
with many peals of bells and with especial demonstrations of 
content. 

**Jan. 5. We remained to rest ; and the sefiores comandantes 
talked over the business of the rebellion of the Indians of San 
Diego.* After breakfast I went with Padre Sanchez to see the 
spring of water whence they bring the acequia for this mission 
of San Gabriel by means of which are conferred the greatest 
conveniences; for, besides being sufficient and passing in 
front of the house of the padres, and of the little huts (jaca/ttos) 
of the Christian Indians who compose this new mission, who 
will be some 50 souls of recent converts, big and little, this 
acequia renders all the flats of the immediate site apt for sow- 
ing, so that the fields are close to the pueblo ; and it is a mis- 
sion which has such good adaptabilities (proporciones) to 
crops, and is of such good pastures for cattle and horses, 
that no better could be desired. The cows that it has 
are very fat, and give much rich milk, with which they 
make many cheeses and very good butter; there is a 
litter of pigs and a small flock of sheep, of which on our 
coming they killed three or four muttons that they had, 
whose meat was particularly good, and I do not remind myself 
of having eaten mutton more fat and beautiful ; and they have 
also some chickens. It has enough wood of oak (madera de 
enzinos) and other logs (fa/os) for building, and consequently 
much fuel (/ena); only is wanting lime, which has not been 
found hitherto, though perhaps by searching well it may be 
found, to improve the buildings, which at present are some of 
adobe, and the most of wattles and tule, for which reason they 
are very risky and exposed to fire. At present the whole 
building is reduced to one very large hovel (/aca/on), all in 
one piece with three divisions, and this serves as the habitation 
of the padres, granary (store-house—/roxe, for froje), and 
everything else; somewhat apart from this there is another 
square hovel ( /aca/) which serves as a church ; and near this 
another, which is the guardhouse, as they call it, or quarters 
of the soldiers of the escort, who live in it, who are eight, and 
close by some little huts (/aca/litos) of tule which are the little 
houses (casi/as) of the Indians, between the which and the 
house of the padres runs the acequia. In the spring of water 
grows naturally apio, and other herbs which appear to be let- 
tuces (/echuguitas) and some roots like parsnips ; and there are 
thereabouts many coleworts (zados) which from a little seed 


* The uprising in which Father Jayme was siain. See this magazine for Feb., 1899, 
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that was sown now cover the ground ; and near the old site of 
the mission, which is distant from this new one about a league 
southward, grows great abundance of water-cresses (derros) of 
which I ate enough ; and finally is the land, as Padre Paterna 
says, like the Land of Promise ; though indeed the Padres 
have suffered in it many needinesses and travails, because be- 
ginnings are always difficult, and more so in those lands where 
there was nothing, and they would suffer the inconvenience of 
lacking supplies for two years. The converted Indians of this 
mission, who are of the Befiemé nation, and also Jeneguechi 
(sic), seem tame, and of middling good heart; they are of 
medium stature, and the women somewhat taller ; round-faced 
(cariredondos), flat-nosed (chatos), and rather ugly ; their cus- 
tom in gentiledom is for the men to go entirely naked, and the 
women wear some sort of deer skin with which they cover 
themselves, and also some small coat (codija) of skins of otter 
or of hair; though the padres try to make the converts dress 
as well as they cau. The method which the padres observe in 
the reduction is not to force anybody to make himself Chris- 
tian, and they only admit those who voluntarily offer them- 
selves, and this they do in this fashion: As these Indians are 
accustomed to live in the plains and hills like beasts, so if they 
wish to be Christians they must not take to the woods, but 
they must live in the mission, and if they leave the rancheria 
(for thus they call the huts and dwelling place of the Indians) 
they will be gone in search of, and be punished. Whereupon 
they (the padres) begin to catechize the gentiles who volunta- 
rlly come, showing them how to make the sign of the cross 
and the rest that is necessary, and if they (the Indians) perse- 
vere in the catechism for two or three months with the same 
mind, being instructed therein they pass on to baptism. The 
discipline of every day is this: In the morning at sunrise 
mass is said regularly, and in this, or without it if it is not 
said, all the Indians join together, and the padre recites with 
all the Christian doctrine, which is furnished by singing the 
Alabado, which is sung in all the missions in one way and in 
the same tone, and the padres sing it even though they may 
not have good voices, inasmuch as uniformity is best. Then 
they go to breakfast on the mush (a/o/e) which is made for all, 
and before partaking of it they cross themselves and sing the 
Bendito ; then they go to work at whatever can be done, the 
padres inclining them and applying them to the work by setting 
an example themselves; at noon they eat their soup ( fozole), 
which is made for all alike (de comunidad); then they work 
another stint; and at sunset they return to recite doctrine 
and end by singing the Alabado. The Christians are distin- 
guished from the Gentiles in that they manage to go clothed, 
after a fashion (/a/ gual vestidos), or covered as well as the 
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indigence of these lands will permit ; and no acc int is kept 
with the catechumens of the soup, unless some of what is left 
over is given to them. If any Indian wishes t go to the 
woods to see his relatives, or to gather acorns, hei given per- 
mission for a specified number of days (for dias seftalados), 
and regularly they do not fail to return, and sometimes they 
come with a Gentile relative who stays to catechism, either 
through the example of the others or attracted by the soup, 
which suits them better than their herbs and eatables of the 
woods, and thus these Indians are wont to be gathered in by 
the mouth [as we say, ‘‘ the way to a man’s heart is through 
his stomach.’’] The doctrine which is recited in all the mis- 
sions is the brief of Padre Castafii, with total uniformity, without 
any padre being able to vary it by a word or add a single 
thing ; and this is recited in Castilian, even though the padre 
may understand the (Indian) language, as is the case in the 
mission of San Antonio, whose minister, Padre Fray Buena- 
ventura Sitjar, understands and speaks well the language of 
the Indians of that mission, and with all is recited the doctrine 
in Castilian, and as the padre translated (sacé ) the doctrine in 
the vernacular, the most that is done is to recite daily once in 
that, and again in Castilian, conforming thereby with that 
which has been so many times ordered since the first Mexican 
Council, and treated so well by Sefior Solorrano, that the In- 
dian be taught doctrine in Castilian, and be made to speak in 
Castilian, inasmuch as all the languages of the Indians are 
barbarous, and very lacking in terms (muy faltas de terminos). 
In the missions it is arranged that the grown-up girls (mucha- 
chas grandes doncellas) sleep apart in some place of retirement 
(recogimiento), and in the mission of San Luis [Obispo] I saw 
that a married soldier acted as mayordomo of the mission, so 
that the padre had some assistance, and his wife took care of 
the girls, under whose charge they were, and whom they 
called the matron (/a maestra), and she by day kept them with 
her, teaching them to sew, and other things, and at night 
locked them up in a room, where she kept them safe from 
every insult, and for this were they called nuns; the which 
seemed to me a very good thing. Finally, the method which 
the padres observe in these new missions seemed to me very 
good, and I note that the same which is done in one, is done 
in the rest, and this is what suited me best; excepting the 
mission of San Diego, in which, it being the poorest, and 
the soil not permitting through the little suitability that it has, 
there are no fields in common, nor any private ones, nor is 
given soup to all, and the Indians are allowed to live on their 
rancherias, under obligation to come to mass on Sundays, as 
is done in California Baxa; and this is the reason why this 
mission is so backward, besides that its Indians are the worst of 
these new missions.’’ 





What is an education? Is it the ability to repeat what you have 
heard? A phonograph can do that. And a phonograph is about the 
measure of modern “education.’’ To older-fashioned folks, an educa- 
tion is what fits a man—or a woman—to Live. Happily, decently, use- 
ag whatever parrotry of textbooks falls short of this Eexes an 

ucation. 


RABBITS A leisure lady, who either has no name or is ashamed of it, 
AND writes eight tight pages to the Lion to confound his carnivor- 

MEN. ousness. In seven pages she details her regret and pain that 

this excellent family magazine prints advertisements of Belgian hare 

dealers, ‘‘ and ree countenances the barbarous cruelty of fattening 


these poor creatures to eat.’’ She is positive that meat-eaters are gross 
persons who shall never see the kingdom of God; that edible * mores 
feel worse at being eaten plump than at being eaten lean ; and that the 
world would be redeemed of its sins if we would all eat vegetables only. 

Her eighth page is devoted to upbraiding the Lion because he objects 
to the butchering of Filipinos. We have killed only 10,000 so far, and 
she thinks this is all right ; whether because they are not fattened or be- 


cause we do not eat them, I do not know. Or maybe because they are 
cheaper. Belgian hares are eas | $5 to $300 apiece, out here ; whereas, 
the Filipinos cost us only $2 per h 

A joke? Notatall. A real letter, and a very serious one. And quite 
in the line of Imperial logic. 


IMPOLITE Have you ever paused to consider what “‘letters of recom- 
“POLITE mendation” mean? The habit of them has become so common 
LYING.” that we no longer realize their common dishonesty. We give 
them to Thomas, Richard and Henry, as irresponsibly as we wink—and 

we do it without even winking. 

A couple of letters to the Lion in one day are fairly indexical. A 
gentleman in England, whom I never heard of, writes that his business 
is bad, he has sons growing up, and will I please give him letters to 
President Diaz, of Mexico, so that he can get government jobs there 
for himself and sons. Another gentleman, a Californian lawyer, asks 
me to give letters to Diaz to a person whose name I do not know and he 
does not mention ; as the proposed beneficiary has a lawsuit in Mexico, 
and my letters would help him. 

This does not seem to call for argument. The case may safely go to 
the jury on the evidence. But as several hundred such letters come 
yearly, the Lion aims to remark that he gives ‘‘letters’’ to people 
whose paper he would endorse in the bank—and they are fewer than a 
few. He thinks as much of his word of honor as of his innumerous 
dollars. Possibly one reason why he has some respectable friends is 
that he does not lie to them for the sake of being “‘ polite’ to strangers. 
A letter of introduction ought to mean something. And it is just as 
well to begin to make it do so. 

OH, The Lion likes people to stand up for their country. Even 


YES, Englishmen who prefer not to live in it, but to dwell among 
“FREEDOM!” us as aliens and give us advice. He is assured by many earnest 
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correspondents of this class; whose names he does not remember to 
have heard before, that England is Carrying Liberty into South Africa. 
Our own administration organs tell us the same thing. It is very bad 
taste in the petty officials who run Great Britain to contradict these im- 
portant personages. Mr. Chamberlain (at Birmingham, May 11) tells 
us there is ‘‘ to be no paltering with Boer independence. The Republics 
will cease to exist ; their territories must and shall be incorporated with 
the dominions of Her Majesty.’’ Lord Salisbury (at London, May 29) 
declares that ‘‘ not a shred of the former independence of the Repub- 
lics shall remain.” As is pointed out by the London Leader, ‘‘ the Boer 
Republics will become crown colonies, the least liberal form of govern- 
ment known in our empire. Not a shadow of their ancient institutions 
will be left them ; and only in the fulness of time will they be allowed 
any measure of self-government.’’ 

Certainly, this is Freedom—according to certain ideas! It is the kind 
of Freedom George Third tried to give the ungrateful Thirteen 
Colonies; the kind William First is introducing in the Philippines. 
In a word it is the British Idea—Freedom to be Ruled by Your 
Betters. 


That excellent review, Pudlic Opinion, remarks: ‘‘Wehave MORE 
not read all of As Talked in the Sanctum, by Rounsevelle WARMED-OVER 
Wildman, but we have read half of it without discovering why WILDMAN. 
it was written and published. It sets forth conversations all to 
have taken place (we judge from internal evidence) in Mr. Wildman’s 
sanctum when he was editor of the Over/and Monthly. A great variety 
of topics were touched upon in these conversations, but none of them 
were enlivened with more than ordinary wit and intelligence.”’ 
Why written and published? Why, to keep Rounsevelle Before the 
People ; the interest in his serial cable-story some months ago, ‘‘ What 
Me and Aguinaldo are Doing,” having seriously petered out. To a cer- 
tain variety of persons it makes no special odds that they look funny. 
They are happy if looked at. 


The Rev. Lyman Abbott, who enjoyed serious consideration BUSINESS 

until the Out/ook, of which he is editor, fell in love with its OFFICE 
business office, avows his belief that the best way to spread “RELIGION.” 
Christianity is to kill off those who are sluggish about being converted. 
So he favors the Philippine war as a means of grace. But Dr. Abbott is 
mistaken. When all the sturdy Filipinos shall have been killed, he 
and his kind will never convert any of the remainder. New York 
swarms with the unregenerate under his very nose. If he were a con- 
sistent man he could gird up his own loins with a six shooter, make a 
holy killing in the Tenderloin, and lead the shivering survivors to the 
throne of grace. It is pleasant to be able to add that Dr. Abbott and 
his class are not typical ministers. The clergymen to whom he spoke 
these shameful sentiments rebuked him like men. 


A peculiarly brutal editorial—and as ignorant as brutal— B8LACK 
gtaces the forward pages of the Boston Literary Review for AND 
May. It is entitled ‘“‘the Trail of the Ethiopian;’’ and said WHITE. 
trail is taken up by a young person who evidently could not spoor a 
bevy of hippopotamuses in deep mud-—much less the footprints of 
humanity on rocky ground. This gentle white-outside man who has 
risen to edit the pleasant trade-circular of a youthful publishing house, 
asserts that “the real Negro is not a human being at all.” He is a 
rabbit, pig, dog, and various other beasts, minus; a liar, thief, ravisher 
and fiend, all and several. 

Now this untraveled youth, who will probably grow old in vain; 
who tries to prick the lid of his obscurity with hard sayings (being 
still too immature to comprehend that a true saying is the hardest) ; 
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who denies history, never heard of evolution and is water-proofed 

inst the grace of God—he would be a misfortune somewhere ; but 
Boston will be none the worse for him. The old town has some narrow- 
nesses and some faults; but among them is not the disposition to read 
pubescent brutality of this sort. He will make no perverts ; and grown 
oa will realize that while such vulgarity is particularly unexpected 
tom Boston, Boston isn’t responsible. Probably neither is Mr. Herr- 
man. It is merely youth in its literary teething. When he shall have 
come as near as he can to years of discretion, he will learn that his cen- 


. tral argument was thrown out on the national ash-heap some forty years 


ago. “Do you want to marry a Nigger?” owls the young man in 
triumph. No. Nor do we “ want’’ to marry a Herrman. 


The Lion is not particularly squeamish about blood. He has 


THE GUILT for many years permeated the roughest frontiers a curious per- 
OF BLOOD. gon could get at. He has seen a good many people killed, and 


THE BEST 


“BAD own. Billy Martin, whose right-hand 


found some merit in some of the killers. Having acquired various 
autographs on his own hide, he is not impressed by jeers at his un- 
appetite for gore by people who would faint at the argumentative 
mouth of a sixshooter, and would be running still if they had ever 
seen an Apache on or off the warpath. His experience has been that 
while bloodshed does sometimes harden its devotees, the bloodthirstiest 
folks on earth are the stay-at-homes who do not know what violent 
death means. Asa rule the men who do know—the great generals like 
Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Crook, the rough scouts, cow-boys, man- 
eating sheriffs, and all that sort, are less sanguinary than women and 
counter-jumpers at a Salubrious Remoteness. 74ey turn pale at a red 
drop from a needle prick; they lose a year’s growth at reading in the 
paper that some one “‘ only two blocks from here /"’ was held up bya 
cheap tramp and robbed of sixty cents; but they deeply enjoy the 
solu down, by our machine-guns, of thousands of naked Filipinos 
armed with wooden swords. And the Lion has never yet met a veteran 
army officer who did enjoy it. 


The Lion has had friends with a pretty fair record of their 

‘gun’? hangs on my 
MAN.” wall, a token of esteem, was in his day perhaps the best Bad 
Man alive. I have seen him twiddle this six-shooter and its mate, con- 
temporaneously on either forefinger, and every time they whirled each 
broke a beer bottle at thirty feet. Billy had a little matter of twenty- 
three men to his credit, and I fancy most of them deserved his atten- 
tions. He may have bettered his score, since, under another name ; 
for no one knows whither he went. 


A “BETTER” But this, after all, was a very trivial notch of blood-guiltiness. 
GOOD An Arizona Bad Man “isn’t in it’? with the right sort of 


QUI 
FACIT 


MAN. Good Man. Billy was not a Methodist, nora President. He 
was just a rough frontiersman who used profane language at times and 
Shot First when other gentlemen came gunning for him. If there be 
such things as Recording Angels and Great White Thrones, the blood of 
10,000 Filipinos and 3000 American soldiers is on the hands of a godlier 
William. No need to ask him, in the rough sarcasm of the Border, to 
a boaster, ‘‘Where’s your private boneyard?’’ It covers more geogra- 
phy than Mr. McKinley has seen in all his travels. It is planted with 
half as many victims as there are men, women and children today in 
the’city he was bornin. And not one of them ever offered to hurt him 


Aye, more! For in this our world we are responsible for the 
crimes we could just as well prevent. If there is a God be- 


PER ALIUM. yond the stuffed and motheaten skin that some people wor- 


ship next after their political party, the blood of several thousand 
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Boers and Englishmen is on the same church-going head. President 
McKinley could have prevented the British war of oppression in South 
Africa, and knew he could, as easily as I can shave in the moruing. He 
could stop it now. The American people wish him to stop it. They 
are overwhelmingly for the plucky Boers, fighting for home against 
hopeless odds. But the politicians—who two years ago were vilifyin 

England as ignorantly and dishonestly — now find it handy to “stan 

in.”’ And the President knows the politicians, and doesn’t know the 


people. 


I have been collecting fools for nearly twenty years; butthe THE 
last, best specimen is the Administration valet who thinks he LAST 


can make any sober American believe that for us to “‘inter- FOOL. 


fere”’ in the South African iniquity ‘‘would bring on a war with Eng- 
land.” He is the last specimen God has made. England fight us? 
England, which we whipped twice before our diapers were discarded? 
England, which after eight months has not won a battle against 30,000 
rude Boer farmers, with her 200,000 men? England, which falls into 
hysteria when her ten to one escape annihilation? England fight a na- 
tion of seventy-five million? Sho! If Mr. McKinley said as politely as 
he knows how—which is very politely—“‘ Dear Mother Land, this Re- 
public disapproves your smashing of Republics. Be kind enough to 
stop.” Why, England would Stop. With a suddenness which would 
jar the earth. The man who thinks she wouldn’t is missing his voca- 
tion, whatever he is doing. He could be unanimously elected King of 
Ninnies. And the man who could save 30,000 lives by one word which 
his masters desire him to say, and will not—their blood be upon his head. 


It is ingennous to say that the Adminisiration has caught and WHAT 
means to punish one of the thieves it has sent to Cuba. It WE 
sent him in the face of his record, It sent him with the proba- 
bility that he would steal if he had a chance—and it gave him the chance. 
It did not test him as any business man would test the humblest appli- 
cant fora job. It sent him without regard to fitness, simply because 
machine politicians asked that he be sent. And the stealing of $100,000 
by a U. S. official in Cuba is only the ~ ap of a carpet-bag era to 
which the notorious Reconstruction period in our South was as nothing. 
Our new proconsuls will be farther away, among people less able to pro- 
tect themselves. The President has made some very admirable appoint- 
ments in his Imperial ions, and undoubtedly prefers to make 
oe ones. But as we know at home, the politicians are too strong for 

e man without a spine. They will demand jobs for the heelers; and 


they will get them. We shall be judged among the peoples we have 
rob of their independence, not by our few good rulers, but the 
carpet-bag horde of inconsiderate, contemptuous and sometimes thievish 
boors who have ‘‘ done the party service’ at home. And there will be 
“ Americans”’ to think it all right. 


A man who does not mean to follow his conscience would be RETURN 


smarter not to confess that he has any. There is, however, a TO PLAGUE 


certain fatuity which makes men who are conscientious only 
when it is cheap, fond of showing themselves in the act of having moral 
emotions ; forgetful how the record will return to plague them when 
they prefer to be immoral. How inconvenient it is for Mr. Joey 
Chamberlain, for instance—or would be, if he were a sensitive person in 
— of honor—that he said, May 8,1896: ‘‘ To goto war with Presi- 
ent Kruger, to enforce upon him reforms in the internal affairs of his 
State . . . that would be a course of action which would be im- 
moral.”’ It is immoral still—and so is Mr. Chamberlain. And how 
much an unanchored statesman nearer home could afford to give if he 
had never yielded to the temptation to sound pious, and never talked of 


THEM. 
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Criminal Aggression and Benevolent Assimilation and Plain Duty! For 
no opponent has ticketed these wavering gentlemen more cruelly nor 
more truly than they have defined themselves. 


AN It is fortunate that our British cousins are ‘‘ phlegmatic. 
UNCONSCIOUS With all London getting drunk, and howled voiceless, because 
CONFESSION. 250,000 English soldiers have thus far escaped one-tenth of their 
number, people with humor naturally wonder what London would do 
if it were “‘ mercurial like the French.”” The huge British armies— 
eight times as big as were needed for Napoleon—have not yet won a single 
battle that a sober historian 200 years from now will call a battle. ad 
have not captured a gun. The rude, naughty Boers capture Engl 
artillery ten at a whack, gobble up whole Derbyshire regiments, cut 
‘* Bobs’s’’ communications, and outclass the oppressor generally. The 
hysteria of England over the escape of her hosts shows how alarmed the 
country has been in secret. And it suggests grimly what would happen 
—and what she now realizes would happen—if England ever got into 
war with even a fourth-rate Power. 
OUR It has naturally made the Administration sore when Imperial- 
CROWN ism and Crown Colonies and other unpleasant words are used 
COLONIES. of its new ventures. It has fiercely assured us that these are 
naughty and irrelevant expressions, besides being “traitorous.” Per- 
haps the Administration does not know what words mean. This is a 
more charitable and probably a more accurate supposition than that we 
have at —— oe and ae Se e other is a. 
Every day gives a e to the pretense that we are expanding, not 
imperialising. If any one wishes oo know what a crown colony is, let 
him look at Puerto Rico. We have not only put it outside the constitu- 
tion, and imprisoned it behind a tariff; we have now by act of Congress 
taken all its franchises away from the people and put them in the hands 
of their masters. That is, railroads, street-transit, lighting, and all those 
ivileges are reserved for pickings for our politicians. No Puerto 
Rican need apply. 
MORE As the successful movement to preserve the Calaveras Big 
BIG TREES Trees proved that Californians are not all fools, and that when 
TO SAVE. they awaken to demand protection for our natural wonders 
they gt it, laudable persons are now stirring to save the wonderful for- 
est of Sequoia Sempervirens in the Big Basin, over the ridge from Stan- 
ford University. They should succeed. The lumber pirates are already 
at work in the Big Basin; and unless protective measures are taken 
promptly, it will be too late. 5 
DIES When a Methodist Bishop can stand up before an Associated 
1RAE, Press banquet and make a driveling and rather blasphemous 
DIES ILLA. harangue for ‘‘ Expansion,” older-fashioned Meth who 
believe in a literal Day of Fadgment will probably have imagination 
enough to figure Bishop Fowler there; “ E sion” shriveling on his 
prosperous face before the gray eyes of a Judge who is not a politician, 
either in or out of church. And there will be others. 
THE The great Methodist general conference at Chicago, last month, 
BILOOD OF was rather bitter against President McKinley for ‘‘ drinking 
THE VINE. liquor at the banquet table at Milwaukee and Chicago.” 
Alas for conscience uncandled by a sense of humor! Bro. McKinley’s 
tablespoonful of claret stirs the conference to the foundation ; but the blood 
of 10,000 Filipinos, already shed by his orders—why, a little thing like 
that did not disturb the brethren in the least. 


The Orange Free State has been captured by England and renamed 
Orange River State. ‘‘Free’’ isa bad word, and the first work of the 


new schoolmaster was to wipe it off the blackboard. 
Cuas. F. LomMMIs. 
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No man nowadays has any business 

: to write three classics hand-running; 
oo, and “‘classics’”’ is a tender word anyhow, not 
“s® ” to be rolled loosely under the tongue. Ernest Seton- 


te Thom has assuredly written two— Wild Animals 
I Have Known and The Trail of the Sandhill Stag. That they are—or 
shall be—classics, the most precise stickler for the dignity of words may 
not doubt, if he know enough of Nature to comprehend the noble truth- 
fulness of these volumes as well as he may from his arm-chair adjudicate 
their literary quality. 

So Mr. Thompson is estopped from the big word for awhile. But he has 
come dangeronsly near compelling it for his third idyll— 7he Biography 
of a Grizzly. In some indefinable way it lacks a shade of the perfection 
of its two predecessors; but measured by anyone’s else out-door books 
except its author’s, it is a giant. ‘‘ Wahb,”’ the bachelor Silvertip of the 
Meteetse, is a Aumaner hero than prowls in most novels. His orphaned 
and beset cubhood ; his shrewd and irresistible prime; his rheumatic 
old age—all these are heroic. I wish, however, t Mr. Thompson had 
drawn more grizzly and less black-bear into his otherwise superb illus- 
trations. At least, / would call it black bear, in most of them. It cer- 
tainly is not the | Kemeys would do a grizzly—who has whipped the 
Ursus Horribilis in fair fight, and modeled him warm. 

Of the physical beauty of this book, with 75 drawings by Mr. eg 
son, and the almost impeccable decoration scheme superintended by h 
wife, there is but one comparison—and that is their other volumes. A 
Thompson book is a standard by itself. The Century Co., 33 East Seven- 
teenth street, New York. $1.50. 


A very praiseworthy little book by Miss Alice C. Fletcher THE DAWN 


whose eminence in several lines of high endeavor is briefly de- 
ed on another page) is /udian Story and Song, just issued from 
a Boston . It will delight not only experts but many who do not 
intrinsically care for Indians. It is a noble little book—nobly simple, 
nobly human, nobly competent. These wild flowers of song from the 
hearts of the First Americans are as attractive to those who really love 
music (without being told) as to the scientist. The music and the words 
are given, and the legend which explains the origin and the aim of each 
song. Some of Prof. Fillmore’s work is included; one of them a song 
he learned in my house. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. $1.25. 


Queer enough was ‘‘ the Willoughby Queer,’’ and decidedly in AMONG 


keeping is James A. Wickersham’s telling it forth in his novel QUEER 


of Enoch Willoughby. It is a curious book in several ways, and 

withal an interesting one, far as it is from the usual run of novels, The 
strange, ingrown life of a family of Quakers drifting into Spiritualism, 
growing “queerer”’ in the narrow ruts of a mid-west farming commu- 
nity long ago; the repression, the “possession,” the freakish notions, 
the reliable conscientiousness through all, are portrayed as I believe 
never before. In any event, here is character-drawing of no common 
order; and an ‘‘atmosphere’’ of excellent congruity. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $1.50. 


PEOPLE. 
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Flame, Electricity and the Camera, by George Iles, is a book 


WE APPLES of unusual interest and no small profit. In nearly 400 octavo 


THE 


BIRDS 
AT HOME. Radclyffe Dugmore’s Bird Homes; a handsome quarto distin- 


SOME 


SHORT 
NOVELS. the modest figure of 50 cents, four volumes are already issued by 


HOW 


SWIM. , and with a style eminently readable, Mr. Iles traces the 
astounding leaps of human invention during the closing century—which 
“has added more to science than all preceding time.” A great amount 
of information is presented in very digestible form. The os chap- 
ters, on primitive man, the invention of fire, and like introductory 
matters, are rather arm-chair —or at least not wholly critical. But the 
bulk of the book is an apt and fascinating and rather eloquent resumé of 
matters we are all familiar with and know little about. It is a book 
to read and retain, It is dedicated to James Douglass, LL. D., the learned 
President of the American Institute of Mining Engineers. Doubleday & 
McClure Co., 141 East Twenty-fifth street, New York. Los Angeles, C. 
C. Parker. §2 net. 


A book of rather uncommon dignity for thése days, and with 
all the attractiveness these photographic days can give, is A. 


guished by lavish illustration which really illustrates. Beautiful to the 
most careless eye, these fine plates from Mr. Dugmore’s superior photo- 
graphs from nature will win their warmest praise from naturalists and 
photographers. To those who are competent to judge, these 
ag appeal alike by their scientific and their artistic excellence. 
¢ book deals humanly with “ the nests, eggs and breeding habits of 
the land-birds breeding in the Eastern United States; with hints on 
the rearing and photographing of young birds.”’ Altogether it is a vol- 
ume which lovers of Nature will prize—and such books are really few, 
nowadays, The Doubleday & McClure Co., New York. $2 net. 


Of an unimpeachably neat and attractive series of ‘‘ Short Nov- 
els,”” on good paper, in easy type and well bound in cloth, at 


Doubleday, Page & Co., 34 Union Square East, New York. Bennie 
Ben Cree, by Arthur Colton, is a simple, palatable story of an adventure 
in privateering in our civil war. Kela Bai, by Charles Johnston, though 
a first book, is an uncommonly vivid and winning picture of a phase of 
Anglo-Indian life. Anthony Hope’s Capiain Dieppe is ingenious, of 
course, and fairly within the range of Mr. Hope’s familiar workmanship. 
A Christian But a Roman, though by Maurus Jokai, is about as crude 
and amateurish a story as has recently come to hand. Possibly Jokai 
wrote it when he was 14 years old. 


Francis Hovey Stoddard, Professor of English Literature in the 


THE NOVEL New York University, discusses The Evolution of the English 


FOR 
THE 


GREW. Novel in 230 well-read, well-written and generally acceptable 
pages. Prof. Stoddard’s studies are scholarly. Tt is a little curious, 

owever, to find in a book of this sort—which refers to scores of ‘‘sources,’’ 
Greek, Latin, French, German, Italian, etc.—no mention of the rather 
notable work of one Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. The Macmillan Co., 
66 Fifth Ave., New York. $1.50. 


Our New Prosperity, by Ray Stannard Baker, is rosy reading 
with all thorns carefully extracted. Mr. Baker informs us that 


BELIEVING. he has “ found it difficult to restrain undue optimism,’’ and this 


PARIS 


WELL 
KNOWN. is to be congratulated for the stuff her dreams are made on. It 


is easily credible. For instance he shows how much better we are off 
than France, where, of the profits of manufacturing, ‘‘ 43 % goes to capital, 
23 % to government and 41 % to labor.’’ It may be called due optimism 
in an administration prophet to get 107 into 100. Doubleday, Page & 
Co., New York. $1.25. Los Angeles, C. C. Parker. 
‘* Rather a dream book than a guide-book,’’ says Katharine de 
Forest of her agreeable and intelligent Faris As Jt Js; and she 
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is a friendly and rather intimate Paris she sketches sympathetically ; 
and her book is interesting beyond the run of such things. A large 
number of good illustrations, including many of the lions chez eux, add 
much to the worth of the volume. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.25. 


That Robert Grant remains Reflective Though Married is a THE LADY 
matter of fame these many years; and, contrary to physics, WITH 
his angle of reflection palpably surpasses the angle of inci- A BEE. 
dents in his quiet life and work. Of his half-score books the most 
ambitious is just out—a novel with the enigmatic title Un/eavened Bread. 
Its significance becomes clear and grateful after a reading of this quiet, 
keen and searching analysis of a type it would doubtless be impolite to 
call Sour Dough. 

If anyone has ever before drawn, so competently as Mr. Grant now 
draws her, the ‘‘Selma’’ who infests every street where American 
women ache for utterance, this reviewer has missed the book. It is an 
extraordinary picture from the life; as vital a portraiture, I should say, 
as “Becky Sharp’’—though with the vast difference that ‘‘ Becky’’ had 
brains and that “‘Selma’’ thought she had. 

We all know this type of the Lady-Whose-Mind-Hurts-Her. 

No Woman's Club, however watched and tended, 
But one such sham is there ; 

There is no editor, howe’er defended, 
But knows the ‘‘ Selma’’ air. 

One who dislikes analytic novels, and likes women to ‘‘ have room,”’ 
nevertheless finds great fascination in Mr. Grant’s cool, legal analysis 
of this typical heartless, brainless, bloodless woman who thinks she 
has all these organs, shines in country sewing-circle intellectuals, and 
fools three several men-—-two very cheap ones, and one very fine one, 
but all and several incomparably her betters—into deeming her only a 
little lower than the angels. Naturally she ruins all three of her assort- 
ment of husbands, according to their kind ; and as naturally she wins 
what her sort of mind counts ‘‘success.”” At times Mr. Grant’s im- 
personal sarcasm may seem almost wanton ; but this can be only to such 
as were unable to interpret persons they have unquestionably met. As 
for the reviewer, if he could afford one thousand copies of this book, 
he knows precisely where he would send each one, with an autograph 
dedication, taking a slight liberty of gender with II Samuel 12, 7. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 


Edward Russell’s Readings from California Foets is largely A LIBEL 
composed of Those That Aren’t, selected by himself, with their ON THE 
presumable assistance. Of course Mr. Russell could not wholly STATE. 
elude Joaquin Miller, Bret Harte, Markham, Sill, Stoddard, Coolbrith, 
Cheney, Realf. About one-third of the booklet is taken up by these Real 
People—though too often with their worst indiscretions. The rest is 
given over to excellent ladies and gentlemen, no doubt, but innocent of 
commerce with the market. Nowa ‘‘California Poet ’’ who cannot break 
into a standard magazine, even—say nothing of a standard book—were 
better let alone by amateur selectors. This sort of cheap and sewing- 
circle collectioning is a detriment to the name of a State which Aas poets 
and doesn’t need to include the Sixth Ward rhymesters, The wonder is 
that such a collection should have found a respectable publisher. The 
Whitaker and Ray Co., San Francisco. 25 cents. 


A BRAVE 


Many American illustrators were more widely known, but few 
of them will be so keenly missed by the elect as will F. G. MAN 


Attwood, who died April 30, at Jamaica Plains, Mass. Mostly GONE. 


known, of late years, through the pages of Life, Mr. Attwood’s draw- 
ings were a class quite by themselves. They had a classic distinction of 
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line, an exquisite simplicity, delicacy and strength; and back of the 
technic a most rare fancy. Mr. Attwood ‘ mixed brains with his fin- 
gers;’’ and his work was as marked with intellect as with visual charm. 


WHAT The irrepressible Horace Fletcher, who preaches in and out 
GOETH INTO of season his specific gospel of Happiness-While-You-Wait, 
THE MOUTH. Menticulture and other dogmas, largely of common sense, is 

out with a new book, Glution or Epicure. This includes two essays: 

**Nature’s Food-Filter ; or When and What to Swallow ;’’ and ‘*‘ What 


Sense; or Economic Nutrition.”” Mr. Fletcher writes directly and 
lucidly, and his theories are worth reading. H. S. Stone & Co., 

Chicago. $I. 
FOR A Woman's Paris would have, of course, to be an expurgated 
LONE edition. Of what a woman visiting Paris should wish to know 
WOMEN. and see, and avoid seeing and knowing, this anonymous volume 


seems to be a very reasonable guide. Itself as neatly dressed as the 
company it expects to keep, liberally illustrated and with much practical 
information, it will doubtless be a boon to many feminine visitors to this 
summer’s Exposition. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. $1. 


HAPPY A Country Without Strikes is a striking country, in these 
NEW touchy days; and there will be many interested in learning 
ZEALAND. from Henry Demarest Lloyd where it may de and ‘‘ how it’s 


done.’’ He has made a personal investigation of the Compulsory Arbi- 
tration Court of New Zealand, and finds it good to both — Double- 
day, Page & Co., New York. $i net. Los Angeles, C. C, Parker. 


FINDS A quiet, reasonable and sympathetic romance of the siege of 
HIS Brescia (A. D. 1512) is Isabel Nixon Whiteley’s For the French 
EYES. Lilies, a creditable successor to her Falcon of Langéac. The 


“blind Cupid of Dauphiny ” had fists and heart if not much eyes; and 
we are rewarded for our interest when a fit oculist remedies his vision. 
B. Herder, St. Louis, 


AS TO The Free Trade Movement and Its Results are dealt with in 
FREE a sober and informative fashion by G. Armitage-Smith, an 
TRADE. English lecturer of some standing. His argument is fair and 
orig & and may be read to advantage by those who care to know the 

field. H.S. Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.25. 


** Separates,’’ reprinted from various scientific publications: by Albert 
S. Gatschet, the dean of our linguists, ‘* Various Ethnographic Notes 
Concerning the North American Aborigines"; by Harlan 1. Smith, of 
the American Museum of Natural History, New York, his careful ‘‘Arch- 
wology of Lytton, British Columbia’’; by Dr. Robert E. C. Stearns, 
‘* Exotic Mollusca in California,’? and ‘‘A New Variety of Haliotis in 
California ;’ by Walter Hough, ‘‘ Oriental Influences in Mexico,’’ 


A helpful syllabus for a course in Anthropology is issued by Prof. 
David P. Barrows, of the State Normal School, San Diego, a valued con- 
tributor to this magazine. Such a programme should not, however, 
mention Schoolcraft as an authority on Indians, without warning; nor 
Las Casas; nor Moses as sole arbiter of Spanish coionization ; nor omit 
the real authorities, like Humboldt, Morgan, Bandelier. 


Just why “the literary magazine of the South’’ should be called 7he 
Alkahest may puzzle any outside the gum- Arabic elect; but why the 4/ka- 
hest should be called a literary magazine is more apparent. And a 
creditable little magazine, too. In the February and March numbers our 
George Parker Winship tells the story of Ponce de Leon, ‘‘ The Man Who 
Would Be Young.” Atlanta, Ga. $1 a year. 
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Under the somewhat inexact title Zhe Bird-Stone Ceremonial Warren 
K. Moorehead publishes a bulletin, with 53 illustrations showing a great 
many variants of the so-called ‘‘ bird-stones,’’ and including a considerable 
number that are not ‘‘bird-stones’’ at all. The publication is in a line 
of study which should engage wider attention. Copies can be had from 
the author, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 50 cts. 


Fifty-three of the best photographs of the homes and faces of the Pue- 
blo Indians, taken in the last few years by A. C. Vroman of Pasadena, 
are ingeniousiy arranged and excellently reproduced for the ‘‘American 
Indian souvenir playing-cards ;’’ and a zarape in colors illuminates the 
back of each card. It is a handsome and typical collection. Lazarus & 
Meizer, Los Angeles, $1. 


The Successful Man of Business, by Benjamin Wood, is a very “‘solid’’ 
and respectable volume of advice to young men, combining sober sense 
with a large amount of sentiment. Doubtless no youth would go far 
astray who applied the maxims of this benevolent mentor, The trouble 
would doubtless be to get those to read it who most need it. Brentano’s, 
New York, 


The Boston Literary World ‘‘ does not hesitate to say,’’ that in /roka, 
the book of Japanese short stories by Adache Kinnosuki, of Los An- 
geles, ‘‘there comes a promise very similar to’’ the promise it heralded 
when it discovered Kipling. ‘Certainly here is a master of the fine art 
of fiction,” says this conservative Boston journal. Let us hope so. 


The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco, issues a ‘‘ Supplement to the 
California State Series History,” by Harr Wagner; ‘‘Grammar by the 
Inductive Method,” by W. K. Doub; 25 cents each; and ‘‘ Lessons in 
Nature Study”’ by O. P. Jenkins and V. L. Kellogg. $1. 


An interesting, compact and useful presentation of the history and 
progress of Biology is given by J. Arthur Thomson, in 7he Science of 
Life, a worthy volume in the ‘‘Victorian Era Series.’’ H.S. Stone & 
Co., Chicago. C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.25. 


The eighth Annual Report of the Missouri Botanical Garden (St. Louis) 
has the value of its predecessors; enhanced by more—and more ade- 
quate — illustrations. It is creditable to the Director, William Trelease. 


The annual publication of the Historical Society of Southern Califor- 
nia for 1899 is a fat pamphlet of a dozen papers, of which those by J. M. 
Guinn and H, D. Barrows have value as chronicles of the early days. 


A very Satisfactory school edition of 7he Lady of the Lake, edited by 
Elizabeth A. Packard of the Oakland, Cal., high school, is published by 
the Macmillan Co., New York. 16 mo., levanteen. 25 cents. 


Herbert S. Stone & Co. will issue in book form, this fall, Constance 
Goddard Du Bois’s strong novel of Southern California life, 4 Soul in 
Bronze, which first appeared as a serial in these pages. 


Western Educational Helps No. 2, is ‘‘an aid in the study and teaching 
‘Lady of the Lake,’ ‘ Evangeline,’ and ‘The Merchant of Venice.’ ”’ 
Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco. 25 cents. 


Too much cannot be said in praise of 7he Public as a weekly of extra- 
ordinary editorial vigor and soundness. It is eminently good reading. 
Box 687, Chicago. $1 a year. 

CuHas. F, LUMMIS. 
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C. M. Davie Eng. Co 
THE "49ER AND THE THREE-YEAR-OLD. 





C. M. Davis Eng. Co. THE FAWN. Photo. by Verona Granville 
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